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PREFACE 


This is our Island, Texada, set like a jewel 
in the Strait of Georgia, and these are our 
people. 

We are no different from anybody else, 
except that we live in the finest part of the 
province of British Columbia, which is, of 
course, Texada Island. 

These pages are our introduction to you; 
let us hope that someday, very soon, you will 
come and see us. 
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INTRODUCTION 


S OME forty miles north of the city of Vancouver, and extending for thirty miles 
north west to the thriving paper town of Powell River, lies Texada Island with 
the Strait called Malaspina dividing it from the mainland. 

In 1791 Francisco Eliza and Dioniso Alcala Galiano, Spanish explorers, first 
sighted and charted this island, and it was named Texada later by Jose Maria Narvaez. 
There is no reason to believe that any attempt to land was made as the rocky shores 
offered little attraction to the Spaniards whose primary desires were to find gold or 
treasure in easy abundance for the ambitious Spanish kings who had exploited the 
rich lands to the south. 

We find that the great British Captain, George Vancouver, referred to the island 
as “Favada,” but this may have been the English translation of the Spanish “Texada.” 
In any case there seems to be no record of Spanish or British explorers finding 
anything to draw them to this rocky spine that lies across the northern entrance of 
Jervis Inlet, nor can we believe that anything would tend to distinguish this island 
from the many hundreds of others, which must have appeared to these early sailor- 
men as a land of mountains and evergreens with none of the riches or joys that 
would warm the heart of these waterborne exiles from a sunnier and warmer land. 

Who or what was Texada? No one can say; perhaps he was a ship’s officer on 
one of Jose Maria Narvaez’ ships, this we will never know; and now, after 1791, 
for almost one hundred years there was silence with no word of any change other 
than the usual traffic of the Indian dug-out canoe which plied the coastal waters. 
Perhaps the sheltered bays of the Island drew a few Indian fishermen in season, and 
this belief is substantiated by the fact that several middens have been found on the 
west shore of the Island; and large piles of clam shells have been unearthed from 
time to time. However, it would seem unlikely that many would leave the rich river 
valleys of Vancouver Island or the mainland to settle permanently on a rocky shore 
with little protection. 

There appears to be no mention of Texada during the very early days of the fur 
trading period, although the coastal waters of the island were probably known and 
used by the natives for the sea otter hunting, which was one of the mainstays of 
the early coastal traders. 

It is said that a man named Edwards was the first settler to locate at Blubber Bay, 
and he states that the large iron kettles for drying out the blubber from whales were 
located here. This processing was probably done on a temporary basis and the 
location used only as the catch of whales demanded as no permanent whaling station 
was ever located here. 

This, then, was the beginning as we know it. The next century along the British 
Columbia coast was marked with the rapid growth of a fur trading industry — this 
was the great fur trading period which brought about the initial colonization of 
southern Vancouver Island, and its west coast. But this great activity by-passed 
Texada, and the long silence here throughout this century was to be shattered only 
later by a spectacular eruption of activity which would have amazed the Spaniards 
and the British who sailed their intrepid little ships past the Island. 
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By the Strait of Malaspina, 

Like a jewel on the sea, 

Is an island of rare beauty; 

Here my heart will always be. 

Rich with iron ore and woodland, 

And where fish and game abound, 

There's a spot for all who come here, 

Where true happiness is found. 

In the summer comes the swimmer 
And the fisherman and camper, 

To our shores from far off places, 

From the busy turmoil scamper. 

Here they find the cooling waters, 

Here they walk through trees so tall, 

And they pick the lovely flowers, 

Nature’s gift to one and all. 

Founded by the sailing Spaniards, 

In their quest for purest gold, 

Many are the tales of history, 

Many stories still untold. 

There’s a story of the Indians, 

Who long years ago did flee. 

For they believed this lovely island, 

Soon would sink beneath the sea. 

But the miners came and prospered 
On rich minerals and lime, 

A nd many industries have grown here 
Thru the passages of time. 

Besides the fishing , logging, mining, 

There’s the huckleberry brush, 

So many are the good things here, 

To make this Island lush. 

Not many know our Island, 

For she hasn’t worldly fame, 

But those who see her beauty, 

Will know t( Texada” is her name. 

So no matter where life takes me, 

Or what wondrous things I see, 

There’s no place like “Texada”, 

Or no other home for me. 

—IRENE STAAF, VanAnda 



T HE NAME Texada caused no stir until the year 1871. At this time Harry 
Trim, a fisherman and homesteader at Blubber Bay, sailed into Welcome 
Bay, some three miles north west of Gillies Bay, and examined the rusty 
red area on the hillside. 

Trim may have been a fisherman, but he also was a man who could recognize 
iron ore when he saw it, and his subsequent actions caused a scandal that rocked 
Victoria, the capital city, and overthrew the Government of Amor de Cosmos. This 
scandal also caused what was probably one of the first Royal Commissions to be 
called in Canada’s most westerly holdings. It is recorded that the Honourable 
Member of the Legislative Assembly from Nanaimo charged that the members of 
the de Cosmos Government entered with other individuals into a scheme to acquire 
the iron ore holdings on Texada Island. This charge demanded the creation of a 
Royal Commission which consisted of the Chief Justice Matthew Baillie Begbie, the 
Mr. Justice Henry Pering Pellew Crease, and the Mr. Justice John Hamilton Gray. 
The charge was as follows: 

That prominent members of the late and present Government were in a ring to acquire 
possession of Texada Island in a manner prejudicial to the interests of the public. 

The presentation of evidence was long and in some cases conflicting. It was stated 
that Trim attracted the interest of S. P. “Sew” Moody, of Moody, Dietz & Nelson, 
of Moodyville who, on the good ship Cariboo Fly, in command of Captain 
Devereaux, visited Texada and planned to pre-empt large sections of the iron ore 
deposits. The evidence exposed that fourteen pre-emptors, most of whom were 
connected with Moody, Dietz & Nelson, would form this group and there were 
indications that the Premier, Amor de Cosmos, was offered a share in this venture, 
which was viewed with some hopes for success by all concerned. 

It was at this time that a second group of would-be mine owners arrived at Texada 
on the S. S. Sir James Douglas, and among these we find the names of Richardson, 
Dupont, Hughes and Bulkley, representing rival interests. What had been a private 
affair was now becoming a three-cornered game of football with all concerned 
attempting to further their lot, and the Government opposition most happy to make 
political hay while the sun shone on Texada’s hitherto quiet shores. 

The storm raged on. De Cosmos was accused in the Victoria Colonist of 
attempting to place Texada stock on the London Stock Exchange. Harry Trim 
testified that he alone was the first discoverer of the Texada iron ore, and all the 
parties protested their rights and innocence, meanwhile pointing the finger at their 
opponents. The evidence was lengthy and ended in a way which shows that the 
workings of governments have not changed greatly. 

The findings were as follows: 

“Although there were suspicious circumstances surrounding the pre-emptions on Texada 
Island in August, 1873, there is not sufficient evidence to believe that any members of 
the late or present Government had attempted to acquire whole or any part of Texada 
in a manner prejudicial to the public.”* 

So ended the Texada Scandal. Was it an attempt to grab the iron deposits as 
charged, or was it a means of unseating the Government? The pros and cons are 
all in the past n ow, but whatever the truth may be there was one result; this scandal 
^Victoria Colonist, October, 1874, Victoria, B.C. 
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drew to the public eye the possibilities of Texada Island, and brought about one of 
the most interesting and historical periods of mining on the coast. This was an 
opening to a period in which the colourful and robust life of a new community 
started and was carried on for almost thirty years. 

In the year 1875, the Puget Sound Iron Company acquired the iron property 
which had gained so much notoriety during the Royal Commission findings, and, 
between 1883 and 1893, this company did considerable development work, while 
shipping ore to Irondale, Washington. Gradually, after this time, operations ceased, 
only to be replaced by prospecting for copper ore. The results of this exploration 
showed more iron ore, and intermittent mining and shipping was carried on by a 
succession of lessors, with varying results until 1916. In 1922, the few remaining 
buildings around the mine were destroyed by fire, and the iron deposits on Texada 
were all but forgotten. 

During the period before 1880, the greatest interest on Texada appears to have 
centred on or about the iron deposits on the west shore of the Island, and no doubt 
the publicity and subsequent mining at this location soon brought many other 
prospectors to the shores of Texada. It soon became obvious that there were other 
matters to be considered on the Island; firstly, finds were made which indicated 
the presence of gold and copper, secondly, and much more obviously, the large 
deposits of good quality limestone were becoming attractive to those who were 
aware of the industrial needs of a new and fast-developing province. 

The period from 1880 onward is one that portrays all the excitement and 
optimism which seems to occur only where men find indications of gold or other 
precious metals. Such was the period that followed the discovery of gold in what 
is now Van Anda. The earliest records show that first the Little Billie Mine was 
found in 1880, and that a tent camp was established on the shore at that time. It was 
this discovery coupled with the previous activity at the Iron Mine that proved to be 
the beginning of the busy and prosperous period which in a few short years produced 
the town of Van Anda. Another discovery, the Copper Queen Mine was started in 
1890 and the Marble Bay Mine, which was to be famous later, in 1898, on a property 
held by Mr. Sturt. This property was acquired later by J. J. Palmer of Toronto, a 
name later to be famous for the manufacture of biscuits. In addition, James Raper, 
a man whose name was linked with many developments on Texada, started the 
Cornell Mine in 1898. Raper was the man who discovered and developed many of 
the early properties on Texada Island, and must be considered one of the real 
pioneers in the mineral development of this area. Thus, by the year 1900 what had 
been a prospector’s camp was now blossoming forth a robust and lively community 
which in the next fifteen years would boast three hotels with saloons, a hospital, 
and a variety of stores and businesses, a local newspaper and a jail. 

The operating mines and the many prospects had all the variety and colour 
that seem to be associated with gold strikes and mining camps of that era. We find 
the names of “The Copper Queen,” “The Loyal,” “Volunteer,” “Red Cloud,” “Black 
Prince,” as well as such formal titles as “The Charles Dickens” and the “Commo¬ 
dore.” These, with a host of others, tell of the optimism and hopes that existed in 
the new and vigorous community flourishing here at the turn of the century. 

There seems to have been a particular flavour to the people of this community, 
which is perhaps found only where mens’ hopes and optimism run high and to¬ 
morrow is always the day when a new strike may make the headlines. Such was 
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the area now known as Van Anda, however there were originally two town sites, 
Van Anda and Texada City. Geographically they were almost one, but such 
was the hopes of these early builders that at first it was felt that there was room 
for the twin communities. This question was finally resolved and the two were 
joined as Van Anda, the name coming from that of a well-known newspaper man, 
Carr Van Anda of New York. This man was one of the foremost journalists in 
America and it was his name, given to Van Anda Blewett, son of Ed Blewett, 
President of Van Anda Copper & Gold Co., that was responsible for the name 
Van Anda. 

The first store was operated by an E. Pook, and the first hotel was operated 
by a Mr. Lyons and a Mr. Freeland. These business enterprises were quickly 
augmented by many other small merchants who had come to this thriving upcoast 
community. Among these was A1 Deighton, and we find that through the years 
of boom and bust, coupled with two disastrous fires, the name of Deighton still carries 
on as one of the leading merchandising houses of the present town of Van Anda. 

During this period it is interesting to note that while all the interest and energy 
of the people was concentrated on the finding and working of the mines, there is 
mention of one fact that was to have a more significant influence on the industrial 
future of Texada. This was, that in 1887, a Mr. Lee, father of an old time Texada 
resident, William- Lee, started the first lime kiln at Blubber Bay. We can easily 
believe that the difficulties of marketing lime at this early period were numerous 
and that little interest would be aroused at such a prosaic type of work as compared 
with the headlines being made at Van Anda. However, this early venture was to 
herald a staple and enduring industry which was to come into its own some sixty 
years later. 

The spirit of optimism produced in Van Anda one of the first weekly news¬ 
papers on the coast north of Vancouver. It was named The Coast Miner edited by 
John P. Lawson, who had been a Vancouver school teacher prior to his venture into 
the publishing world. Mr. Lawson’s first paper, published in Vancouver, was a 
satirical journal called The Klondyke Liar and the address was Westminster Avenue, 
later to be known as Main Street. We find another familiar name associated with 
this paper, that of B. A. “Pinky” McKelvie who was widely read in later years in 
the Vancouver Daily Province. Mr. McKelvie’s first venture in the newspaper world 
was when he served as a “printer’s devil” in Van Anda for the Coast Miner, taking 
the place of William Raper, who had fallen ill. This early association with printer’s 
ink had a lasting effect, as McKelvie continued to write of the B.C. Coast for 
many years. 

In the Coast Miner, January 15, 1900, we can visualize all the spirit of this early 
boom town when we see the various advertisements and headlines. “Big Strike at 
the Copper Queen,” and “A Payer from the Grass Roots,” these headlines coupled 
with the many mining brokers’ advertisements urging the purchase of the various 
local stocks form a contrast with a small item at the bottom of the page which 
states modestly that the “Britannia Group of Claims on Howe Sound, are, in fact, 
improving.” This, of course, became the great copper producer of the Howe Sound 
Company, Britannia Beach Copper Mine. All this lay in the future, and the good 
people of Van Anda were far more interested in the local mines. Lots were selling 
like hot cakes, and the future appeared to be unlimited, and the now familiar name 
of the Union Steamship Company advertised twice weekly sailings for Texada 
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Island. This was a service that became a household name for the upcoaster and 
continued for many years to carry the Island population to the city as well as to 
deliver supplies to the Island. 

At the peak of the mining activity on Texada, seven working mines were 
established within a close radius of Van Anda and a host of prospects were being 
developed. The prospectors who named these various properties were, in their 
imaginative selection of colourful titles, equalled only by the people who name 
racehorses. We read of “The Gold Bug,” “The Golden Slipper” and “Copper King,” 
as well as the “Surprise” and “The Nigger Baby” and “Sentinel.” Someone’s favourite 
daughter or sweetheart was remembered by the name of “Margery. What s in a 
name? Who can say? Certainly the “Rose” and “Belle” favour the fair sex, while 
the Canada group and the “Paris” must have been inspired by geography rather 
than sentiment. “The Butterfly,” “Red Cloud, and Comet offer no clue to the 
thoughts of the people who started these properties. Whatever inspired the unusual 
selection of names for these many properties, one thing was certain; and that was 
the hope that springs eternally in the breast of all miners — the hope for a strike. 

“This may be the big strike” — and if there was a showing on the surface 
perhaps it would widen out at depth. Such has always been the way of the prospector, 
and it was this enthusiasm that made the rapid growth on Texada possible in the 
early days of 1900. 

As a result of such extensive mining in Van Anda, a number of associated 
enterprises have been given a speedy birth. One of the first of these, the smelter, 
is a remaining link with the early days of Van Anda — it still stands today 
at the head of the Government dock. This building, which now produces stucco 
and white marble sand, was built in 1898 when Harry Whitney Treat, as Manager 
of Van Anda Copper & Gold Co., decided that the time was ripe to erect a smelter 
for the processing of the ore from the then flourishing local mines. The building 
was framed by Eric Ericson and a tribute to his work remains to this day for all 
to see the well fitted timbers which have lasted for sixty years and may yet carry 
on for some time to come. 

The first small furnace lasted for only one year, and plans were immediately 
set afoot to bring a larger furnace from Vancouver. This was done by acquiring 
a furnace which had been installed in that city and through incorrect methods 
“frozen” with an overdose of scrap iron. This was to become the number two 
furnace at Van Anda. Installation was in charge of Alex McKelvie, master mechanic 
and father of Bruce A. McKelvie, mentioned earlier. 

Texada ores were self-fluxing, but this was not known at the time, and along 
with iron ore from the iron mine on the west coast of the Island, limestone from 
a nearby quarry was hauled to the smelter. The green ore was roasted and huge 
piles of cordwood were accumulated for this work and stacked at the rear of the 
smelter. It is said that all the nearby vegetation died from the thick clouds of yellow 
smoke billowing from this operation. W. J. Watson was the first assayer to discover 
the self-fluxing qualities of the Island ore, and he also discovered many other facts 
peculiar to the ore of the Pacific Coast hitherto unknown. 

This unique operation flourished for some years, finally to close as the output 
of the mines diminished, but later to find a new lease on life when the Vancouver 
Daily Province ran the following announcement on Thursday, January 27th, 1910: 
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Shelter Point Wharf built in 1912 


Remains of Shelter Point Wharf in 1958 





The destruction of the first wharf built in Van Anda Bay 



The third dock as it stands today with the smelter, which is now a lime 
processing plant of Imperial Limestone, in the background 







OLD AND NEW 





Pacific Lime Plant from the Government Dock with M.V. “Atrevida”, 
present car ferry, in left foreground 


Modern conveyor loading Lafarge Cement 


Old original truck-ramp for loading barges with limestone from Beales 
Quarries Ltd. 











Modern log loading by Heel-boom, and still more modern loading by 
Air-tongs and Shovel-loader 





Mangled 







Van Anda map of 1898 



FL0RENCE-5PRATT a RAVEN shipping mines. 








REMEMBRANCE DAY ON TEXADA IN 1958 



The Canadian Legion at attention at the Cenotaph 



The Girl Guides on parade to the Cenotaph 




The Texada Mines Plant 



Deepsea Ships S.S. “Andros Citadel” loading concentrates 



Texada Mines home camp with S.P.P. log dump in foreground 










The Community Hall — originally a Chinese store with living quarters 
on the second floor 










Van Anda in 1920’s 



Van Anda in 1958, with the lone brick chimney of the old sawmill 










Television master antenna 
tower 


Draw-type kiln erected 1900 with 
modern transformer installation on left 


Site of Marble Bay Mine dump now 
levelled for playground 












Marble Bay today, with modern Ideal Cement in the background on the 
location of earlier-mentioned barrel factory 


Marble Bay showing coal-bunker, and ore bunkers just showing at upper 
left of picture 


Marble Bay with barrel factory in the background 









Before second fire 


Before first fire 


Before third fire 













Hon. Les Peterson unveils 
the plaque at the opening 
of the new High School at 
Van Anda 


The Minister of Education 
turns over keys to Principal 
M. Lambert, the first prin¬ 
cipal of the High School 


The new High School amid beautiful scenery and seashore 
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OIL BURNING SMELTER BEING ERECTED AT VAN ANDA 

Americans plan to treat 150 tons of ore daily at very low cost. 

F. H. McLaren of Dominion Geological Survey was impressed with 
resources there. 

The old smelter at Van Anda, Texada Island, which has been closed 
down for many years is being reconstructed by an American syndicate. The 
treatment of custom ores by a new oil-burning process is planned. The plant 
will have a capacity of 150 tons of ore daily. A supply of ore is expected to 
be secured from the Island mines, the Queen Charlottes and Portland Canal 
district. It is claimed that the new method of treatment will cut the costs in 
half as no coke will be required to fuse the ores. 

There is considerable mining development in progress on Texada Island, 
according to Mr. F. H. McLaren of Ottawa, who has been engaged there for 
the past two seasons making extensive observations for a topographical and 
geological map of the Island. The geological features have already been worked 
out by an associate, Mr. R. G. McConnell. Owing to the increasing enquiry 
for information about the Island’s mineral resources Mr. McLaren was 
instructed to defer his return to Ottawa until the completion of the work. He 
concluded his task a few days ago. The details will be incorporated in a series 
of maps which will likely be issued early next summer. 

Mr. McLaren stated that four properties, including the Marble Bay, 
Cornell and Copper Queen, are now in high grade ore, and that the owners 
are securing very handsome returns. 

The final work in these operations came, of course, when the local mines were 
finished, but the old building at the wharf head still remains as an authentic link 
with the booming mining camp of the early 1900’s. It is still working, its crushing 
plant now operated by electricity. Operator is Don McKay, son of Alex McKay, who 
for many years served as blacksmith to the local industries. 

Another one of these enterprises was the local sawmill which formed, until 
recent years, one of Van Anda’s best known landmarks, which is fitting, as this 
was one of the busy industries during the early years. 

Today the brick chimney alone stands and is all that is to be seen of the mill 
first started by the Grant Brothers of Comox. It was with this sawmill equipment 
that George McLeod first came to the Island from Comox, though his connection 
with this industry was short-lived as he, too, like so many others, became caught 
up in the gold fever. Later the mill was operated by the Carter Brothers. Much of 
the lumber produced here was hauled by another well-known oldtimer, recently 
deceased, “Steamboat Bob,” or more correctly, Walter Pinnock, whose steamboat 
the Wood Nymph was well known between Texada and the mainland, where the 
mill products were in demand at the logging camps along the coast and on the 
adjoining islands. 

A product of the building of the sawmill was the development of logging, 
which, since then, has always been an important local industry to the Texadans 
although it did not flourish to the same extent in the early days as in the period 
from 1945 onwards. 

One of the sights that brings memories of the past logging and emphasizes the 
changes that have taken place is the height of the stumps left by the old fallers. 
It is quite usual to see stumps cut as much as ten feet above the ground, an 
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extravagance by current standards but common practice in the days when only the 
best logs were taken and the balance left as unsuitable. There are men around 
Van Anda who remember hauling logs with oxen as well as horses, and we read 
that Little Brothers logged at various locations on the Island shortly after the 
turn of the century. 

The name of Walter Planta, linked with that of Jack Abercrombie, shows that 
in 1910 and 1912 logging took place in the Lagoon, which is an extension of Marble 
Bay. These two early loggers purchased in 1927 the tote road, steam donkey, and 
hard rubber wheeled wagon to carry on the business of removing timber. There 
is evidence that Bob Shields, too, logged with a truck and trailer on a tote road, 
and also purchased the first crawler-type tractor to be seen on the Island. This was 
an indication of things to come, and was the forerunner of the modern caterpillar- 
bulldozer, and the large heavy duty logging truck. 

Logging continued on the Island although it is said that it was not always 
easy to sell Texada timber in the difficult days of the depression. Charlie Klein 
logged in lower Gillies Bay and was a well known resident of that part of the 
Island which was relatively untouched in those days. 

In addition to these, agriculture was beginning. The casual observer would 
not believe that Texada’s rocky bluffs and hills offered much in the way of agri¬ 
culture, and while this is generally true, there were nevertheless many early settlers 
who took land with the idea of supporting themselves and supplying the new 
communities of Van Anda and Texada City. 

The early settlers certainly were not afraid to settle in many of the most isolated 
parts of the Island, and if the spots seem lonely today, they were doubly so in the 
era before roads and automobiles. Many of the old cabins and small holdings have 
been swallowed up by the forest, but some relics are still to be found and provide a 
most interesting link with the past. The remains of the log house inhabited by the 
Raper family can still be seen a few miles west of the iron mine. Eddie Raper, 
who is now over 70 years of age, lived there as a boy and tells of reaching Vancouver 
by camping at Blubber Bay (which was 12 miles away), until the Union boat could 
be seen heading for Myrtle Point on the mainland. The Rapers would then cross 
Malaspina Strait by canoe and make the connection for Vancouver. This was con¬ 
sidered an ordinary event, as was the crossing of the Gulf of Georgia to Vancouver 
Island for supplies or medical aid. 

Many of the early homesteaders settled far down the centre of the Island and 
we hear such names of “Hobo Tom,” who raised pigs, “Black Jack” McLeod and 
later Benny Bell who settled on the fertile shores of one of the lakes in the central 
part of the Island. The people had no fear of loneliness and hard work was their 
daily life with few of the luxuries of the modern Islander. The McElroy family 
lived on one of the larger farms in the district, known as the “Settlement,” which 
lies three miles above Gillies Bay. This district contained most of the small farms, 
and families such as the Staafs, Andersons, Hamiltons, Johnsons and many others 
of Scandinavian descent who helped to make this a busy agricultural centre. 

We still find some of these farms producing, but the possibility of high wages 
in the local industries make the farmers’ lot a less popular one than it was in the 
early days of the century. The old log cabins are largely in ruins now, and many 
of the once cultivated fields are growing in, but the odd one still remains and tells 
a story of earlier days when people were not afraid to wrest a hard won living from 
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the soil. In the summer of 1958, one of the driest ever experienced by the 
people of Texada, the McElroy homestead was burned to the ground, and another 
link with the past was lost. Close by, however, still stands the old log school 
house, chinked in the old established manner, where many of the children of the 
Settlement first attended classes. 

A small dairy herd owned at one time by the Taits, supplied fresh milk to the 
local inhabitants. This farm- was later sold to the Van Vianen Brothers who ran 
it for some time. Andy Van Vianen continued after his brother had left the Island, 
but now the clink of milk bottles being delivered every morning has given way to 
the more familiar cardboard cartons, as Andy found it difficult to keep up with 
the pasteurising regulations, and sold his herd and now imports his milk from 
Vancouver. 

Along with the development of these activities, transportation to and from 
the Island became of utmost importance. We have seen where the Cariboo Fly was 
recorded as the means of transportation for the early would-be pre-emptors of 
Texada’s iron ore properties. There is no doubt that the best known means of 
transportation during the early days was the familiar Union Steamship Co. which 
served the northern coast as far as Prince Rupert and included Texada Island in 
its schedule, stopping at Blubber Bay and Van Anda. The disastrous loss of the 
Cheslakee at Van Anda was one event which brought sorrow to the upcoast com¬ 
munity but in the main the Union Steamship Co. recalls many happy memories to 
the people of the Island. The familiar Union boats which brought supplies, the 
daily papers, and mail were the only link for many years with the city, and the 
crews of these ships became old friends who could be depended upon for the 
necessities of life as well as a means of going to and returning from the bright lights. 

Gone are the good old days when for 75 cents an excellent five course meal 
could be enjoyed in the dining salon on such favourites as the Chelohsin. The fare 
was excellent with the dining room steward providing a friendly and generous 
service that was based on a genuine desire to look after the traveller. Should the 
passenger be in good appetite a second slice of roast beef or another piece of pie 
was always available; these indeed, were the good old days. The signal honour was 
the invitation to the bridge by the skipper. The leisurely trip to Vancouver with its 
innumerable stops at the many coastal points, some only a mile or two apart, was 
a pleasure which cannot be recaptured in our modern day of speed and hurry. The 
trip to the city might take ten hours or fifteen, but this was not too important and 
many happy memories remain of these days when the Union plied the coast. The 
service finally fell before the onslaught of air service and bus lines from Powell 
River, and the Union eventually discontinued its calls on Texada where it had 
served for so many years. 

A parallel service was run by the C.P.R. whose fine vessels called at Blubber Bay 
twice weekly for many years. The old Princess Mary was a familiar sight pulling into 
Blubber Bay and then on to Comox, and offered the possibility of car transportation 
to Vancouver Island. The overnight trip to Vancouver was also a great convenience 
to business people, and this fine service was much patronized until it too, fell victim 
to rising costs and the competition of plane and bus service from the mainland. 
We could not return to the old leisurely way of travel as supplied by the coastal 
steamers, but perhaps it had its virtues and certainly it was a most enjoyable method 
of travel when time and weather permitted. 
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It is interesting to note that at Gillies Bay on Texada’s west coast the Venture 
and the Chelohsin called at a float for the city bound vacationers at the summer’s 
exact ^ me wa . s set f° rtk f° r these calls, and it was not uncommon, during 
the days when the Union loaded the salmon pack from the northern canneries, to 
wait all day and sometimes all night for the boat. A wharf was constructed at 
Shelter Pomt close to Gillies Bay in 1912, and it is said that a total of three people 
used this as means of boarding a southbound boat as the water was too shallow. 

The third service to call at Texada was inaugurated in 1946 when the Gulf 
Lines started their fast service from Vancouver for passengers and freight. This 
proved to be quite popular for some years, but a tragic accident was to occur which 
did nothing to assist this company’s efforts. On a night in October, 1947 the Gulf 
Stream, after leaving Powell River on its run north, struck Dinner Rock, which 
lies a few miles to the north, and was lost with five fatalities. This was a hard 
blow to the new company who later added the Gulf Mariner, a much larger vessel, 
to their fleet. The service was continued until the year 1953, when owing to new 
marine regulations with regard to fire regulations on boats over a certain tonnage, 
the Mariner was withdrawn and was replaced by a smaller boat, the original Gulf 
ing, which was renamed the Troubador and continues to make a weekly call at 
Van Anda and is the only passenger service in force today. 

Freight and heavy machinery had for years been hauled by two companies, 
the Vancouver Barge Transportation Ltd. who have a tug and a covered scow 
service to the Island, and until 1955 the familiar Waterhouse Company. Recently the 
service was discontinued after a strike had lost a large portion of the upcoast 
shipping trade to their rivals. 

In common with all booming communities on the early British Columbia 
coastline adequate transportation was a constant problem, and while it never 
reached the state of being adequate, early Texada residents resignedly patterned 
their lives around “boat days” — a pattern finally to disappear in the late 1940’s. 

At the turn of the century, Texada Island and Myrtle Point on the mainland 
just south of the present site of Powell River, vied in importance to the bustling 
terminal of Vancouver, and the Canadian Pacific Steamships and the Union Steam- 
j ke P t a sensitive finger on the pulse of the passenger and freight 

trade. The Canadian Pacific Steamships breathed in the atmosphere of gold braid 
and polished dining-room service even then, while the Union boats resembled a 
busy anthill where a passenger could quite easily be thrown on dock with the 
heaving line should he be in the way. 

“Boat nights” of the northbound Union boat to Van Anda made a graphic 
picture, and each one was typical. Rev. George Pringle would hang a kerosene 
lantern on the porch of his home overlooking the harbour, the kerosene being 
g a y supplied by the Union Steamship Company. As the skipper picked up the 
beacon, he gave the docking blast on the ship’s whistle and then picked up the 
guiding light of the red kerosene lantern hung on the port corner of the dock by 
the postmaster. The ship’s whistle was the signal for feverish activity on the hillside 
Lvery trail and roadway sprang to life with “candle bugs” or car lights heading for 
t e wharf. As the ship docked, the next hour was a bedlam — children scurried 
aboard in the hope of ice-cream, the ship’s newsboy hawked his two-day-old news¬ 
papers, and the harrassed purser tried to check his manifest amid the countless 
questions of the townspeople. In the background the ship’s winches noisily juggled 
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the freight. The postmaster retrieved his red docking lantern, loaded his mail on 
a two-wheeled hand cart, and, with the willing help of a dozen youngsters, pushed 
his cargo up the wharf ramp to the post office, closely followed by the majority 
of the townsfolk awaiting the sorting of the mail — regardless of the time of night. 
The last of the cargo unloaded and with all embarking passengers aboard, the 
gangplank and mooring lines were slipped and the Union boat backed into the 
darkness as silently as all passenger boats have slipped from the sea-lanes into Texada 
history. As it cleared the reef at Van Anda’s harbour entrance, Reverend Pringle 
extinguished his beacon and Van Anda returned to darkness. Such was “boat night” 
on Texada and although scheduled timetables were vaguely approximate, they 
were faithfully kept in spite of heartbreaking gales, fogs and blizzards. In the annals 
must be written the names of the Cassiar, Chelohsin, Cheslakee, Lady Cynthia, and 
Lady Cecilia together with Captains Naughty, Wilson, and those other doughty 
skippers — a breed of men as rugged as the coastline they served so well. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships called at Sturt or IVfarble Bay in the early days 
when two booming townships of Texada City and Van Anda were separate, self- 
contained components of the present site of Van Anda. Texada City was strictly 
under the influence of Marble Bay Mining Company, and all freight and transients 
were unloaded at the Company docks at Marble Bay. One of the first boats, the 
Queen City, was a regular caller, her engines so old they were not reversible. As 
business waned, the C.P.S.S. stopped its calls at Marble Bay, and made a weekly 
call on Friday morning and evening to Blubber Bay to take care of Pacific Lime 
Company needs and the car ferry and passenger needs of the entire Island. This 
service was carried out in the traditional “crimson carpet” manner of the Canadian 
Pacific, and was faithful and punctual to the letter. The Charmer, Princess Royal, 
and the earlier mentioned Princess Mary replaced each other in turn, lived their 
heyday, and then passed into the oblivion of the scrap yard. 

Although the life-line of Texada was with the larger cities to the south, the 
daily routine demanded social intercourse with surrounding settlements. In the 
early days, Lang Bay, Myrtle Point, and Stillwater formed the nucleus of a large 
empire, so various forms of small boat transportation made the most of 
celebrations between Texada Island and the mainland. Once again we speak of the 
familiarly remembered “Steamboat Bob” with his little steamboat called the Wood 
Nymph capable of six to eight knots carrying on a brisk business of pulling small 
log booms and scows, who would cancel all business at a moment’s notice to carry 
a load of people to a “dawnce” for dancing was his hobby. Steamboat Bob, an 
unassuming Englishman who never lost his heavy homeland accent, lived a busy 
rr l ° r wof k da V was constantly interrupted by having to leave his tow anchored 
offshore while he hunted the beaches for driftwood to keep his boilers fired. The 
Wood Nymph was affectionately dubbed “Speed and Safety” for time was of no 
consequence to its skipper. At last the new Boiler Inspection Act finally embraced 
the little boat and beached it and its skipper. 

Next of prominence was Bill Young with his boats the Comeback followed 
by the Louvain. From 1911 Bill spent forty-six years on the run with his boats having 
many hair-raising experiences transporting emergency cases to Powell River Hospital 
The larger of these boats was thirty feet with an 18 h.p., two-cylinder engine, and 
as he attended to all the personal shopping needs of the dwindling populace during 
the lean years on Texada for the nominal sum of twenty-five cents, it wasn’t too 
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long before some wag put the words “two bits, two bits” to the bark of the two- 
cylinder exhaust. However, the march of time caught up with Bill even though 
the forty-year old Louvain still looked young from the meticulous care it had 
received, and in 1951 Ben Nicholas, another local resident, bought the business. 

Texada was starting to burst at its economic seams at this time as Westview 
became a busy terminal of air-craft and motor bus transportation. Heavy construction 
started on Texada, with heavy week-end traffic to and from Vancouver. Faithful 
old Louvain, with its seven-knot pace had to make way for faster water taxis 
capable of 25 knots and into this picture stepped Ben Nicholas, who plays a major 
part in maintaining this lifeline with the B.C. mainland. His water service between 
the Island and Powell River has become, with the termination of steamer services, 
the essential link between the Island and the hospital, the dentist, as well as a 
means of shopping for the people of Texada. This service, as now provided, consists 
of three 26-foot, 20 passenger clinker built taxis, capable of high speed and able 
to withstand bad weather and high seas. 

The casual visitor in good weather sees the pleasant side of this necessary 
service, and the trip from the Island to the mainland is a most enjoyable one under 
good conditions. However, there is another side to this picture and many emergency 
trips have taken place when serious injuries in the mines and quarries have been 
the occasion for crossings that are made under the most difficult and hazardous 
conditions. This service is most necessary to those who live an Islander’s life, and 
the water taxi operator represents to the community much more than a means of 
transportation such as is experienced by the casual visitor. He is the sole means of 
transport in an emergency, and must be a thoroughly dependable person. The water 
taxi has carried many an expectant mother, some of whom had made a mistake in 
their arithmetic, and has also had the sadder duty of taking some of the people 
on their last trip across the water. 

With the termination of the C.P. steamship service, the ever-increasing number 
of car owners were faced with the difficulty of moving their cars off the Island. 
This, with the new highway to Vancouver nearly completed, was a most unsatis¬ 
factory situation and considerable correspondence with the Provincial Government 
took place with the view of establishing a car ferry as a means of moving cars and 
passengers to the mainland. The local people formed committees and Capt. Bert 
Davis, who operated a ferry between Nanaimo and Gabriola Island, was contacted. 
The outcome of this activity was the establishment of a regular service using the 
M.V. Atrevida, which now makes two round trips daily between Blubber Bay and 
Westview, the first trip being made May 28, 1955. This means that car owners on 
Texada have a method of transportation that enables them to leave the Island and 
holiday in all parts of the country. Summer visitors can also load down the family 
car and reach such spots as Gillies Bay intact with children and dogs and household 
goods in one move, as against the old method and the many trans-shipments that 
had of necessity to be made before the final moving in at the summer home. 

The future of transportation from Texada Island may change as the years go 
by, but the water taxi will always be an essential part of the travel pattern for the 
individual. Many people are hopeful that the car ferry could be in some way linked 
with Vancouver Island as well as the mainland shore. The comparative closeness 
of the Comox-Courtenay district and the good highways of Vancouver Island offer 
a tempting bait to the motorist, and it may come about in the future as the number 
of cars increases on the Island. 
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M NING camps, and particularly gold mining camps, seem to produce more 
than the average number of colourful and unusual characters. The early 
prospectors were by necessity men of determined character who by circum¬ 
stances lived a life that is outside the everyday routine. They were, of course, men of 
unbounded optimism and believed in a world which was sure to bring great riches 
tomorrow or at any rate the day after. Texada had its share of these men and 
while we do not know the very early ones, many of the original prospectors and 
homesteaders were to be found on the island during the early 1940’s. 

The name of Ed Russ is one that every Texada Islander knows and remembers. 
Ed Russ had worked in all the mining camps through the American Southwest 
and he was one of the best known miners in the heydey of the Marble Bay Mine. 
Hand drilling contests were all the go in those days on the holiday outings and 
the records show that Ed Russ and Charlie Rabson won such an event on New 
Year’s day, in 1900, beating all comers. The team would consist of the striker or 
hammer man and the holder. The latter part of the work appears to be much less 
arduous but the skill in holding steel and getting rid of the drill cuttings and water 
played a most important part in the old game of hand drilling. Ed Russ ended 
his colourful career as the “Man by the side of the Road.” His cedar shake cabin 
on the road near the head of Gillies Bay was a popular spot where the events of 
the modern world or the stories of the lusty nineties could be fully discussed by all 
who cared to join in. Ed prospected for many years and presented a most impressive 
sight while prospecting; with his full length white beard and his stout walking 
stick. His journeys to the mountain regions behind Powell River were annual 
events and were terminated only when his advancing years made these arduous trips 
impossible. His life had its share of tragedy and the loss of his son at sea in 
World War II was a hard blow to this unusual man. 

Now very few of the Texada originals remain but until recent years there 
were quite a number of old timers who could tell of the early days when the mines 
boomed and when all was optimism and hope for the future. 

In Van Anda, Mrs. George McLeod and Mrs. Tina Raper are two who can 
recall many of the past affairs of the Island. Mrs. Bain, a sister of Mrs. McLeod 
and Mrs. Stromberg, whose husband’s name was connected with many of the early 
mining claims and his own particularly at Cook’s Bay, are authentic links with 
the past. Mrs. McLeod, widow of George McLeod, and one of the daughters of the 
late Alfred Raper, lives in her comfortable home located high on the hill above the 
Government dock at Van Anda, among her many pictures and memories of the 
early days on Texada. 

George McLeod came to the Island in 1899 as a young man with some sawmill 
equipment from Cumberland and worked for a short time in this sawmill. However, 
this was merely a stop gap as his real interest was and continued to be the mineral 
reserves of Texada Island. He worked in the local mines but it was during one of 
the shutdowns early in 1900 that he, in company with William Stromberg, James 
Raper and Bill Hill, embarked on what was a most unusual and daring venture. 

In a sixteen foot clinker boat, provisioned with what non-perishable staples 
were available, this intrepid quartet started out for the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
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some four hundred miles north. Sail and oars provided their only means of power, 
and in terms of our modern day travel it is most remarkable to think of these men 
rowing across Hecate Straits which separate the Queen Charlottes from the main¬ 
land. No more dangerous piece of water exists on the' B.C. Coast, yet this was 
considered a normal part of the trip which brought them into contact with the 
Haida Indians and provided many souvenirs which may still be seen in the 
house above Van Anda. 

George McLeod continued in business in Van Anda. At one time he bought 
the local drugstore from Jack McRae, who was a certified pharmacist, and conducted 
this store for eight to ten years. Later he became road foreman and later still took 
a position as caretaker of the iron mine which at that time was not in operation 
and was owned by Goodall & Perkins, a British firm. By this time George knew 
every rock on every lot on the Island and was considered quite a mineral expert, 
so much so that in 1932, a fine yacht, owned by a Mr. Davis of Seattle, stopped 
offshore and took him aboard. From here they sailed north to Alaska and the Bering 
Strait to investigate some mineral claims. Maintaining his interest in mining, he 
had the satisfaction of disposing of his holdings at the Little Billie Mine to a group 
of mining men in 1944, and saw a working mine once more on Texada Island. 
His death on June 26th, 1951, climaxed a life of hard work and adventure which 
spanned a period of many years during which great changes took place. 

Walter Planta’s name has been mentioned elsewhere in this narrative, but he 
certainly was one of the more colourful of all the Island pioneers and was far ahead 
of his time in his evaluation of the natural wealth of the Island. He was a man 
who could discuss many subjects and events and his lean and stooped figure was 
a familiar sight on the roads and trails of Texada Island. 

The Texada boom was closely linked with the name of Harry Treat, who was 
a central figure in management, finance and development of not only the local 
mines at Van Anda but also the lime properties at the north end of the Island. 
Treat was exactly what the mining promoter is supposed to be, enthusiastic by 
nature and with a natural flair for the promotion of any new and promising claim 
and he added a zest to the early mining days that was hard to equal. Harry Whitney 
Treat, to give him his complete name, arrived in Van Anda from New York with 
his beautiful bride, the former Olive Graff of Philadelphia, to honeymoon at the 
new and thriving gold camp at Van Anda. He became the Managing Director of 
Van Anda Copper & Gold Co., and his association with Ed Blewett proved to 
be one that had a lively effect on every part of the Island. The old Treat house 
is still occupied and the circular staircase, which was built at the request of the 
new bride, remains today as a reminder of the early financier whose vigor and 
enthusiasm did much to develop the many mines that prospered in the early 
1900’s on Texada. 

James Raper, whose name was linked with Treat’s and who served as a repre¬ 
sentative for Van Anda Copper & Gold Co., was another of the early settlers who 
helped to open up Texada. His first interest was the Texada Iron Ore deposit and 
he, with his wife and family, were the first to settle in that area. In the year 1895 
he returned to Vancouver Island, only to come back to Texada in 1896, where he 
carried on with his mining and prospecting. It is interesting to consider the life 
of these early families and to realize how self-sufficient they must have been. Their 
life was one which suited only the courageous and hardy and affords a contrast with 
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the present day which at that time was hard to visualize. There are still Rapers in 
Van Anda and the stories of the early days can be heard from the families who 
were here as small children in the days when each home had to shape its own life 
and no luxuries were within easy reach. 

Bill Lewis, until his passing, lived in hopes of striking it rich, and in his cabin 
near Paxton Lake, could show many samples of finds he had made on the Island. 
Lewis was a real old prospector and had followed the lure of precious metals from 
the Klondyke to California. In the Klondyke he met his wife who had been an 
entertainer on the stage in those colourful days. They lived for many years in their 
cabin on the Island, and Mrs. Lewis was a familiar sight walking into Van Anda 
to do her weekly shopping, wearing her high button boots as was her custom, until 
she left the Island after her husband’s death. 

The two Carter brothers were for many years familiar figures in the town 
of Van Anda. Associated in the early days with the local sawmill, these two 
brothers lived for more than fifty years on Texada. The late Henry Carter, the elder, 
served as Justice of the Peace on the Island as well as a mining recorder; and his 
brother, John Carter, who is still alive and resides in Nanaimo with his daughter, 
was retired, but could usually be persuaded to use his skill as a builder if the 
project interested him, and many a piece of sturdy construction stands today as 
a tribute to his skill and craftmanship. 

Among the early merchants the name of the Kirkness brothers, and particularly 
Bill Kirkness will be remembered. Originally from South Africa and coming to 
Van Anda for only a few days, Bill Kirkness remained to run his local stores for 
many years until his death in 1954. Noted as an expert rifle shot and possessing 
a voice that could be heard above the average gale, Bill, with his mane of snowwhite 
hair and his very definite opinions on most matters, was a figure not soon forgotten. 
The white cottage, surrounded by the flowers he loved, has gone now from the 
local scene, as has its owner but his memory will remain. 

It is said that Pop Lee started one of the first lime kilns on northern Texada 
Island, and his two sons William and Alec were on Texada until their death. These 
men will be remembered for their quiet good manners and the absolutely spotless 
condition of their cabin near the Gem mine close to Kirk Lake. A usual sight on 

Texada roads was that of Alec Lee, who must have been nearing seventy years 
of age, striding along with a pack on his back which would have been more than 
a load for a man half his years. These men were typical of the type of old timer 
that has now almost disappeared, and there seems to be no counterpart in the 
present day. 

No one who was connected with the logging industry will ever forget Jim 
McKimmie, who for many years was the local forest ranger. Texada boasted the 
first “lookout” in Canada and McKimmie, who had as a young man lost a leg in 
an industrial accident, would climb Pocahontas Mountain with supplies for & the 
summer lookout man. Pocahontas Mountain rises some 1800 feet and much of this 
is steep going over rocky bluffs and ridges. However, this never appeared to faze 
Jim, who made the trip hundreds of times in his many years at Van Anda. He had 
served as a steam engineer in the early boom days of Marble Bay mine and could tell 
stories of the mining and prospecting of that period that were well worth recording. 

The name of A1 Deighton as one of the early merchants on the Island cannot 
be disregarded. Deighton came first to the mainland close to what now is the town 
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of Westview, then he moved to Texada, and his name is still to be seen on the front 
of the local store operated by his son Reg Deighton. This business, which survived 
three fires, still serves the local people with the necessities of life and has tided many 
Islanders over difficult times in the past. 

Bill Young is another source of information on the early days as he arrived 
on Texada over sixty years ago as a small boy. Bill has been a merchant and boat 
operator for a great part of this time, and now tends his garden outside his neat 
white house on Van Anda Bay, with an occasional time out in the fishing and 
hunting season. In both these activities Bill Young is an expert, and his shooting 
eye is as accurate as it was forty years ago. He, with Mrs. Young, the former Florence 
Lowther, enjoy all the modern things of their life today while providing an authentic 
link with the busy days when Van Anda was the big stop north of Vancouver. 

It is interesting to note today when hunting through the forests how many 
log cabins were built in the early part of the century. The old timers, such as Bill 
Young, remember them all, naming their occupants as though they were still in 
residence. “Hobo Tom’s place,” “The Fox Farm,” which is now just a swamp, and 
“Billy Gilbert’s cabin,” were a few of these. There were no roads, only trails, and 
it must be presumed that the only communication made with Van Anda was made 
on horseback or on foot. It is hard to imagine why these early pioneers would build 
their cabins in such isolated locations, but perhaps a little bit of ground all their 
own held the answer. 

Families were large in the early days, and one of the best known was the 
Lowther family who resided on Texada for more than fifty years. Of English origin, 
this family consisted of five daughters and four sons. Their early home still stands 
above Priest Lake, and the married daughters of the family have played a con¬ 
siderable part in the homemaking and settling of the community. The Staaf family, 
who for many years lived in what was called the Settlement above lower Gillies Bay 
were another well known group. The father, Peter Staaf, was for many years the 
Justice of the Peace in this district, and will be remembered for his distinctive copper 
plate handwriting which bespoke his early training in penmanship. 

The two Pillat brothers, one of whom is still alive, attended school in the early 
days when the Island was young and they are amongst the few who have this 
distinction. Two well known names in the Province of British Columbia were the 
late W. E. Burns, a prominent lawyer, and R. L. “Pat” Maitland, former B.C. 
Attorney-General. Both these men made their mark in public life in Vancouver and 
both remembered their early days on the upcoast Island. 

All mining camps boast a few characters who have made their fortunes in the 
past. Van Anda was no exception and its claim to fame in this respect was the 
fact that one Charlie Anderson, known as the “Lucky Swede” was an Island 
resident, and is buried in the Van Anda graveyard near Priest Lake. Anderson, 
who was said to have made millions in the days of the Klondyke Gold Rush, was 
not fortunate enough to end his days in prosperity as did some of his cronies from 
the Yukon Gold Rush. However, he was one of the authentic figures from the past 
and his gravestone may be seen to this day on Texada Island. 

One of the later arrivals on Texada, while not an old timer as far as the history 
of the Island is concerned, is Francis J. “Fred” Beale, who in the dark days of the 
early thirties came to the Island, and, with very little mechanical equipment, started 
the limestone operation that is today the whole source of supply of the new Lafarge 
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Cement plant in Vancouver, as well as providing the bulk of the lump limerock 
used in most of the pulp mills in the Pacific Northwest. Mr. Beale, who is still 
leading a busy and active life, must be given credit for his far sightedness and faith 
in the future of Texada limestone, and his contribution to the industry is a lasting 
one, particularly so when the difficulties of starting such an operation in the early 
days of the depression period are concerned. 

During the period of mining from 1900 on to its end in 1919, there were other 
activities and characters. Two other names, those of Walter Planta and A1 Deighton 
were perhaps more closely linked with the lime deposits at the north end of Texada. 
Walter Planta was born in Australia and did not arrive in British Columbia until 
his ninth year when the family located in Nanaimo. His first effort was to take 
place when, as a boy in his ’teens, he, with a young companion, set up a small 
operation near the town to bore for coal. This venture finally came to an end when 
funds ran out leaving young Planta with the experience. He was interested in the 
early records of marble which was quarried on the north side of Marble Bay, and 
this stone found its way to some of the early buildings in Vancouver, and also to 
other cities further to the south. It has been recorded earlier that the first lime kiln 
was started at Blubber Bay but was discontinued owing to lack of trade. The 
Texada strike in the nineties attracted young Planta, and he pioneered with Jim 
Raper on the Victoria claims situated near Kirk Lake. However, it was the discovery 
of the Margery claim with $5,000.00 of surface gold which first lined the pockets of 
Planta, and it was at this time that his marriage took place to the young lady of his 
choice who lived in Seattle. 

Mr. Planta served as Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia 
in 1900 and accompanied him to Atlin where he was to meet an official of the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway. These two men, who had similar ideas, planned 
what might have been one of the most highly publicized ideas the north has seen. 
The scheme called for the formation of a magazine which was to be called most 
fittingly The Northern Light, and which was to contain all the illustrated infor¬ 
mation available on the north country. Mining methods of all kinds were to be 
featured along with the ever-present dog-teams and usual local colour associated 
with that section of the province. Once again lack of funds was the inevitable end 
of the venture, and Planta’s thoughts again turned to Texada, where his mining 
and prospecting had brought him some success. This time he started a lime burning 
plant at Blubber Bay, and it seemed as though success was to be attained at last, 
but an unavoidable delay in the delivery of his product lost him his hard won 
contract. For many years the figure of Walter Planta could be seen on the highways 
and byways of the Island which he knew so well. His knowledge covered all mineral, 
lime, and timber claims on the Island, and his interest and enthusiasm stayed with 
him through the years until the time of his death. 

Many relics of the old times and more recent times were destroyed by fire. 
It seems that there is one thing in common that most new communities share in 
western mining camps, and that is the complete destruction by fire of all buildings 
in the most congested part of these communities. We know that the business section 
of Vancouver was destroyed and rebuilt, and we find exactly the same thing taking 
place, not once but three times in the early history of Van Anda. The buildings 
were, without exception, of wood frame construction, and the local water system 
was probably not geared to the needs of high pressure fire fighting, nor were there 
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mechanized fire brigades to deal with the outbreaks. The same situation exists today, 
but in the early days of Van Anda the local business section was considerably more 
congested, and the various hotels and stores were larger as well as being closer 
together. 

The month of June, 1910, was the date recorded for the first fire in Van Anda, 
and there is no doubt that a brisk wind from the west was blowing. The news of 
the disaster was brought with many survivors by the steamer Cassiar to Vancouver, 
and records show that the stores of A1 Deighton and Bill Kirkness, as well as five 
other buildings, were completely destroyed in forty minutes. The Texada Hotel, 
presumably the one owned by Mr. Lyons, was saved by volunteer fire fighters, but 
little else survived of what had been a busy section of the new town of Van Anda. 
This was a cruel blow to the new community, but there was nothing for it but to 
rebuild, and this is exactly what was done. The old photographs show that the 
optimistic belief in the future was undimmed, and the store of A1 Deighton was 
a much larger and more imposing building, even to the inclusion of a Community 
Hall on the second storey. The new Kirkness store, next door, was equally impressive, 
with the merchandising area on the ground floor and with living quarters for 
transients occupying the second storey. Unfortunately, the Hotel, which had been 
so gallantly saved, fell victim to fire that same year, and a new hotel named “The 
Windsor” replaced the old Texada Hotel. 

This row of buildings was to last for only two years, as in 1912, from some 
unknown cause the complete section of the three large buildings mentioned above, 
and several smaller adjacent structures were completely lost, again, in what must 
have been a tremendous conflagration as well as a most serious loss for the merchants 
and people of the Island. Among the smaller buildings lost in this fire were two 
well kept houses, which boasted outstanding gardens with a floral display that was 
a credit to their owners. The location of these two homes is the same as that now 
occupied by the Texada Hardware Company. This meant that the whole business 
section of the main portion of Van Anda was lost for the second time, and the local 
business men were once again faced with the discouraging task of rebuilding. This 
was done, and the old photographs show that once again A1 Deighton located on 
his original business site, with the store of Kirkness Brothers adjoining. This time 
a new Union Hall was constructed, and once again the local scene presented a solid 
array of buildings which were a credit to the community. 

The next five years show no record of fire among the major buildings of the 
main section, but in 1917 disaster was to strike again, when fire, believed this time 
to have originated in the hotel, devastated all the buildings adjacent, with the 
exception of A1 Deighton’s store which was saved by a bucket brigade composed 
of the local people. This building stands today and is owned and operated by Reg 
Deighton, who carries on the family trade of providing for the local people and their 
grocery needs. A photograph taken after the 1917 fire shows the ruins of all the 
buildings east of Deighton’s store, and standing in front of Deighton’s store is the 
first automobile on Texada Island. The name of the vehicle is not known, but it 
would gladden the heart of an antique automobile collector if he could acquire 
this early model with its brass headlights and chain drive, as well as sturdy leather 
straps to hold the top well secured to the front fenders. A grazing cow, owned 
by Mrs. G. McLeod, appears among the ruins of the hotel, and this poor creature 
was also a victim of the fire as it died shortly after feeding in the ruins. 
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This time Kirkness Brothers located their new store across the road, just below 
what was then the assay office, but this, too, burned down. No other buildings were 
erected on this once well-populated site until Warne Macauley, on his retirement 
as Chief Engineer of the Imperial Oil tankers, built Van Anda’s first coffee shop 
in 1945. 

One of the saddest losses incurred by fire was that of the destruction of what 
was perhaps the finest landmark of the old days. This was the Van Anda Church, 
which was situated on the west side of Van Anda Harbour directly across from 
the Government dock. The usual story, a fresh westerly wind and carelessly lit 
brush fire caused the destruction of this picturesque white church which greeted 
all visitors as they disembarked from the coastal ships at Van Anda dock. The 
church spire was visible for many miles, and the community was certainly the loser 
when this unhappy event took place. The fire was fought by all local men, but 
the steeple was the first part to go and it was impossible to prevent the rest of the 
structure from burning from within after the upper part was well ablaze. The piano 
and other pieces of movable equipment were saved, but this was small comfort to 
those whose efforts had gone toward the erection and the keeping up of a fine 
landmark from the past. 

This, however, was not the end for there are always people who will build 
and build again in the face of losses, however grievous. Today, a new church stands 
on the same site, and overlooks the changing waters of Malaspina Strait, and while 
this building is not as large as its predecessor, the sound of the church bell still 
announces the Sabbath and the church-goers can attend service as they did in the 
years gone by. 

The danger of fire always hangs over the rural communities, and each year 
seems to bring its losses when fires from overheated stoves and from other unexplain¬ 
able causes bring tragedy to the owners. The home of Ed Raper, one of the oldest 
residents of the Island, was completely destroyed in 1957 in spite of the efforts of 
nearby quarry workers and others. The Rapers lost everything they possessed, 
including many keepsakes which were greatly valued for their association with the 
past. However, such is the spirit of man that in a few months a new house was 
moved into the same spot under the spreading cherry trees so sought after by 
generations of boys and Mr. and Mrs. Raper carry on as before. 

Fires of a more mysterious type also occur, as in the case where the local Imperial 
Service Station was consumed in an early morning fire on December 10, 1957. 
This fire, which took place before most people were awake, destroyed the gasoline 
pump and adjacent building and to date there is no explanation of how this could 
have happened. It is interesting to note that this stood on the same site as the 
Windsor Hotel which was itself twice destroyed by fire. 

The cultural interest and wealth of the population of Van Anda, notwithstanding 
losses by fire and otherwise, was well expressed in the raising of a unique structure — 
the Opera House. Many mining towns at the turn of the century boasted an Opera 
House, and Van Anda, one of the more important of these, was no exception. The 
Opera House here was a fine structure built in the dense woods on what is now 
the site of a modern school. 

Perhaps this was one of the first examples of local effort as money was con¬ 
tributed by one and all to make this building possible. It was erected before 
1900, with verandahs on both sides, a fine big stage and a kitchen, but the best 
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part of all was the floor which was said to be unexcelled for dancing. Wonderful 
times were recalled by those who enjoyed many evenings of good entertainment in 
the Van Anda Opera House. Not only were there local dances, but many famous 
people and orchestras travelled from Vancouver to perform before the population 
of this thriving mining town. At this time the journey was necessary in a Union 
boat which would take all day to travel the seventy miles from Vancouver, so that 
it was considered by the entertainers quite an adventure to journey to Van Anda 
to give a performance. The mining boom passed, and thereafter the Opera House 
remained silent. Later it was found that the people of Van Anda had failed to 
obtain a deed for this property, and as the land at that time belonged to the Marble 
Bay Company it reverted to them, and it was this building which was later converted 
into the hospital. 

The Van Anda Hospital was of great importance, not only to the inhabitants 
of the Island, but also to the scattered settlers and loggers who were then forming 
the first part of the general settling of the inlets and islands to the north of Texada. 
None of the facilities which now exist at Powell River had been started, and in a 
community where men worked the mines and took the timber from the surrounding 
hills such an establishment was a necessity. This was especially so in view of the 
time element and the infrequency of the local steamship schedule. 

The first attempt at organizing a hospital came when the Marble Bay Mining 
Company, otherwise known as the Van Anda Gold & Copper Company, converted 
the Opera House into a hospital with Mr. and Mrs. Donald McDonald in charge. 
The husband was a Scot who called himself “McDonald of Brader,” and his wife 
was a cousin of beautiful “Jersey Lily,” Lily Langtry, whose career as an actress 
spanned two continents. The first known resident doctor was Dr. Forbes, an old 
naval surgeon. He was succeeded by Dr. W. D. Keith, who later practised at 
Vancouver and is also the one whom many of the older residents remember. Dr. 
Marlatt succeeded Dr. Keith and was head of the Van Anda hospital for many 
years. With the closing of the hospital here he found it necessary to go only a few 
miles to resume practice for Powell River was proving its worth by this time. Dr. 
Marlatt became the head of the Medical Clinic formed at Powell River, and has 
only recently retired to his home outside Westview from where he can see Texada 
and no doubt recall many of his early days there. To Joe Pillat, who still works on 
the Island, goes the distinction of being the first child born in this hospital in 1900. 
The Van Anda Hospital was under the jurisdiction of the Columbia Coast Mission, 
whose boat the M.V. Columbia travelled the northern waters and returned to 
Van Anda with many patients needing attention. The Rev. John Antle will be long 
remembered for his work on this ship, saving souls and bodies. The Hospital 
boasted two public wards, with about ten beds each, one Private Ward and an 
operating room, which served the district of Van Anda and the surrounding area 
for many years. When more modern facilities were installed in Powell River during 
the First World War, the hospital in Van Anda was closed, and all the equipment 
was sent up to Alert Bay where the Columbia Coast Mission started a new medical 
unit which later became the Alert Bay Hospital. 

In speaking of hospitals on Texada, an item appearing in the Vancouver Daily 
Province on August 16, 1943, written by Bruce McKelvie, throws an interesting 
light on one aspect of life on Texada Island: 

VAN ANDA: Why has Texada Island never had a serious epidemic of any kind? That 
is a question that is causing much speculation. In the Legislature last season, assurance 
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was given Herbert Gargrave, member for Mackenzie District, that health authorities 
would study the matter and seek to ascertain the reason for the apparent immunity of the 
Island from contagious diseases. 

It was felt that, if the reason was a basic one, and not accidental, something of real 
value to the public health and welfare of British Columbia and to science generally might 
be discovered. 

There are two reasons advanced by old-time residents of the Island, but these are simply 
opinions, lacking scientific confirmation. 

One is that the drinking water contains minerals, especially magnesia, and builds up a 
bodily resistance. The other is that it is a result of air currents but just how these would 
operate to give immunity is a matter upon which its proponents are rather vague. 

But what the residents of the Island are anxious to know is just what others are asking — 
“Why is it so?” 

The one assured fact is that there never has been an epidemic on the Island. Even in 
the days when the population of the Island was estimated at 3000, largely congregated 
about Van Anda, they assert there never was an epidemic. 

I asked Dr. W. D. Keith of Vancouver, who was resident physician at Van Anda in 
its hey-day, 40 years ago. “Frankly,” he said, “I cannot answer that question. It is a long 
time since I was there. I known that the people had ordinary colds and other ailments, 
but I would not like to go beyond that without making a study. But it is certainly 
interesting.” 

My own testimony, like that of Dr. Keith, refers to the days when the Island was booming. 
I lived there for three years, and my recollection as a boy going to school was that if 
contagious diseases appeared they stayed with the families that brought them to the Island. 
I recall one family visited Vancouver Island, and upon returning to Texada, two of the 
children developed diptheria. It did not spread. So it was with measles, whooping cough, 
mumps and other communicable ailments that are common sources of epidemics; those 
who brought them to the Island did not cause the contagion to spread. 

In order to ascertain whether this condition of apparent immunity was consistent, I 
came back here to Van Anda to make enquiries amongst those who have lived here 
continuously over a period of years. 

In the early days of this famous old mining camp, those who observed the phenomenon 
were ready to ascribe it to the daily fumigation from the yellow clouds of sulphur smoke 
that rose from the roast piles and the stack of the smelter. But the smelter has not 
operated for nearly forty years, and the immunity from epidemics has continued. 
William Treloar, a fine old citizen, brought his charming wife to Van Anda as a bride 
about the turn of the century. They have lived in the same house, near the Marble Bay 
Mine, and raised a sturdy family. Said Mr. Treloar: “I cannot say why it is, but we 
have never had an epidemic here. During the big 'flu’ epidemic at the end of the last war, 
there were a large number of deaths at Powell River just across Malaspina Strait, but it 
did not break out here.” Mrs. Treloar confirmed what her husband said. 

Further enquiries disclosed that there were three cases of “flu” nursed on the Island 
during that awful epidemic. But all three were individuals who had contracted the 
disease before coming to Van Anda, and were sick when they arrived. All three recovered. 
The fact that these three cases did not cause the contagion to spread is in itself a 
remarkable thing. It emphasizes that despite the fact that there were active contacts in 
the midst of the settled population, not a case originated on Texada. 

William Young, of Lowther & Young, merchants, and in whose store the post office 
is located, came to Van Anda about 1897. He has lived in the camp ever since. “There 
has never been an epidemic since I arrived,” he declared with decision, “not even during 
the period of flu. I remember when we were at school and learned of other schools 
being closed because of contagion, we felt we were being cheated. It may be the water — 
I don’t know.” 

Henry Carter, J.P., is sub-mining recorder, log scaler and secretary of the local School 
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Board. For years he and his brother operated a sawmill at Van Anda. He came to the 
Island as a resident in 1905, and for the major portion of his 38 years here has been 
a member of the School Board. Never, in his experience, has the school been closed for 
a single day as a result of communicable diseases. 

“There never has been an epidemic on the Island in my time, nor before that as far as 
I can learn, he said. The reason for this apparent immunity should be investigated. 
It might be of the utmost value to medical science to discover why we have been so 
free from contagious diseases.” 

William Lee added his testimony, confirming the truth of Mr. Carter’s statement that 
there were no epidemics prior to his arrival, for Mr. Lee came to Texada in 1887, when 
his father started the first lime kiln at Blubber Bay. 

In those earlier years, there was not the population that came later with the development 
of mining, but among the settlers and kiln workers there were no epidemics. 

Mrs. George McLeod came to Van Anda in 1897 as a small girl. She grew up here and 
married and has raised a fine family. There never has been an epidemic,” she asserted. 
“My children, when they were small, never had any of the contagious diseases so 
common to youngsters.” 

A strange thing,” added Mr. McLeod, who has been prominent in Island affairs for 
the past four decades, “is that when people move away from here they are just as liable 
to contract contagion as are others. It must be something associated with the locality.” 
Other old-timers of Van Anda, Blubber Bay, and Gillies Bay settlements confirm the 
claims of the others respecting the healthfulness of the Island. 

They are proud of the record of Texada, but are anxious to learn the cause of it, and 
are awaiting a scientific examination such as was promised by the Government. 

It is, however, only fair to note that when one small boy suffering from 
measles, could not bear to miss the Christmas concert in 1948, nearly every child 
in Van Anda at that time awoke on Christmas morning with the red face and 
high fever characteristic of this disease. Visitors arriving to celebrate the occasion 
had to be queried whether they, too, had measles at their house before they were 
allowed in. Generally the answer was in the affirmative and it was a sorry Christmas 
for most of the children of Van Anda that year. Also, in 1957, when the Asian flu 
hit the whole of Canada, if not the whole world, there were many Islanders who 
suffered from this unpleasant disease. 

It would seem to be evident from this that the early Islanders possessed some 
special virility and immunity that does no longer exist. 

In addition to such interesting topics as operas and immunity, Texada has 
good cause to recall events of tragic, near-tragic, and humorous nature. The 
sinking of the S.S. Cheslakee, which occurred on January 7, 1914, at Van Anda 
wharf, marks a tragedy which has not to this day been forgotten. The Cheslakee 
was built in 1910 in Dublin, Ireland, with a length of 126 ft., a 28 ft. beam, and 
grossed 526 tons. The Union Steamship Company used this vessel for coastwise 
trade, and Van Anda was one of the regular calls enroute to the northern 
coastal stops. 

On the night of January 7, 1914, the Cheslakee arrived at Van Anda and 
discharged freight and passengers. As she backed away from the dock the first 
sign of trouble appeared, and the ship, apparently from a shifting of cargo, started 
to list dangerously and ship water. The captain and crew immediately put back to 
the nearby dock and securing the lines, urging the passengers to disembark with 
all speed. As this operation was taking place the lines to the dock snapped and the 
vessel sank with the loss of seven lives. Two of the seven were school teachers, and 
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The original dock at scene of Texada Mines in 1912, then and now 


The loading dock at Texada 
Mines today with deep sea 
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The M.V. “Atrevida”, Texada’s car ferry 



The Q.C.A. aircraft, common sight in Van Anda Bay 
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The Little Billie Mine at the peak of operation 


The Marble Bay Mine about the same time 
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The “Louvain” served Texada for thirty years 


The modern water taxis — “Texada Mocassin” and “Texada Bluebell” 
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The Reverend Pringle with his Boys’ Club 











Fire wiped out sawmill at Blubber Bay 


B.C. Cement Co. plant and townsite 
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it is said that they refused to leave the ship until properly dressed — had they 
been less modest their lives might have been saved. 

Formal investigation placed the blame on improperly stowed cargo, but the 
true facts are difficult to assess. However, when the salvage boat Salvor raised the 
Cheslakee, she once again broke the lines and sank for the second time, further 
delaying the salvage operations. There were, of course, Admiralty investigations, 
which took place in Vancouver on January 20, 1914, with Captain Robertson in 
charge, and in Victoria on February 6th of that year. The Court’s findings showed 
that the accident was due to an improper load line being assigned to this vessel when 
the Coasting Certificate was granted. The Cheslakee was to return to coastal trade 
later as the Cheakamus and carried on for many years without further mishaps. 

Another headline that expresses a note of near-tragedy is presented in the 
following account. 

The history of the west coast does not record the number of battles with the 
Indians as do some of our eastern neighbours. However, there was one battle which 
will not soon be forgotten by the local people. This occurred not in the 1800’s, but 
in very recent days since World War II. The results were not to end in any scalpings 
or wild rides after the losers, but nevertheless shots were fired and the Provincial 
Police were at least for a time very much involved. 

The encounter started some few miles west of Van Anda where three or four 
families lived some distance from the main road, fairly close to the west shore of 
Texada. The first report was made by a teenage boy, who, when questioned on 
the loss of some logging tools, reported that a group of Indians, how large was 
not clearly established, had been prowling in the neighbourhood and presumably 
were responsible for the theft. Matters progressed rapidly from this point as these 
marauders were again seen by the boy, this time armed with rifles and well prepared 
to regain whatever they could from all and any white men in the neighbourhood. 

The affair by this time had assumed such a serious aspect that some of the 
women and children were moved from the neighbourhood to Van Anda, and the 
boy who was the mainspring in the defence against these will-of-the-wisp attackers, 
actually fired a shot through a kitchen window in retaliation against the enemy. 
He also arrived at an outdoor skating party with an authentic proof that the days 
of tribal warfare still existed, this proof was a hole made by a bullet through the 
crown of his hat. The local people were singularly unmoved by this dramatic 
piece of evidence, but by this time the police from Powell River had been contacted 
and a full fledged investigation was now in effect. This, of course, was a rare 
tidbit for the Vancouver papers who headlined the Texada Island Indian wars 
in favour of current world events, and Texada was to play host to many reporters 
who were most anxious to see a little of this, better late than never, attempt to 
return the country to its original inhabitants. 

It was said that a plane load of special constables was being dispatched from 
Victoria, armed, and with tear gas bombs to put a finish to this outburst, and 
that bad weather was the only reason that prevented such a move. Moreover, the 
local police could find no one, other than the ever-active boy, who actually had 
made contact with the elusive redskins. This fact, coupled with other evidence, 
was to bring about the peace treaty and an end to the Texada Indian wars, a war 
that existed only in the mind of an over-imaginative boy, who actually convinced 
many adults that they were in danger of their lives. 
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The reporters returned to the humdrum of Vancouver reporting, the women 
and children returned to their homes, and the boy left the Island rather suddenly, 
and we believe his welcome would be rather thin in the only community that 
provided what could have been the last Indian uprising to occur in modern days. 

In conclusion we cannot help but think how fortunate it was that there were 
no storm-bound Indian fishermen forced to take shelter on the west coast of 
Texada at this time. Their welcome, if they had wandered inland to the beleaguered 
community, might have been rather startling, if not fatal. 

On the lighter side, this account shows the patience and humour resulting 
from haphazard transportation. 

Back in the late twenties the Federal Government put in a float for the 
summer residents at Gillies Bay, and this float, which carried a substantial shed, 
was anchored in the Bay a couple of hundred yards off the middle of the east shore. 

For seventeen years the Union Steamship vessels, first the Venture and later 
the Chelohsin, made semi-weekly calls, one northbound and the other southbound; 
and most residents of the Bay, whether directly concerned or not, would gather 
at the float, to welcome new arrivals or speed departing guests. 

One feature of these calls was the uncertainty of their timing, particularly on 
southbound trips. The salmon pack was freighted down on the Union Steamship 
Company’s ships from canneries up north, and this led to longer and longer delays 
as the summer wore on. The effect on Gillies Bay was to produce some incidents 
which could be classed as comedy or otherwise, depending on whether you were 
a star actor or a member of the audience. For instance — there was the time 
several families, their camping equipment packed, and their cottages closed (with 
doors and windows boarded up) were rowed out to the float to wait for the ship’s 
arrival. They waited — and waited — and waited. They spent the night waiting. 
Next morning the ship did come and a weary group got on board, glad to be on 
their way home at last. 

These difficulties were smoothed out later when an arrangement was made 
between Captain Wilson of the Chelohsin and Alan Sanderson, one of the boys 
at Gillies Bay, who was a radio “ham.” Each Wednesday when the Chelohsin 
reached Cap Lazo, Captain Wilson would contact Alan by radio and give the 
time he expected to arrive at the Bay, and this news was then passed around. 
Those were the days! 

A good indication of the confidence in the future was shown by the number 
of hotels that flourished at the turn of the century in Van Anda. The two best 
known were the Texada Hotel, which was also called Lyon’s after one of the 
owners, and the Marble Bay Hotel. The latter was ideally situated on a high hill 
overlooking the entrance to Marble Bay which is adjacent to Van Anda harbour. 
The old photographs of this building prove that it was one of the finest stopping 
places on the coast, as it was spacious and commanded a magnificent view of 
Marble Bay and the mainland mountains beyond. There is no doubt that here 
was one of the centres of the Island’s social life which is recalled to this day by the 
older inhabitants in many fond memories. 

Many of the single miners resided here, and the stories of the behaviour of 
these men seem to contradict the usual reputation attributed to the hard rock miner. 
It is said that these early underground workers were, in the main, a group of men 
whose dress after working hours was noted as being the best in quality and style. 
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They devoted a great deal of time organizing sports and outings for the local 
children, and were the first to protest any injustice or wrong that came to their 
knowledge. All in all, it seemed that any man who was not acceptable and did 
not possess a sense of fair play and fair dealing was soon made unwelcome, and 
could not last long in their company. 

The history of British Columbia shows that wherever mining and other types 
of development began, there were sure to be among the working forces members 
of the Chinese race. 

These cheerful and industrious people always appeared in the newly developed 
areas and Texada was no exception in this respect. All the mines used steam power 
for their hoisting machinery and steam meant that an economical fuel must be 
made available. The forest grew all around, and the patient Chinamen supplied 
the fuel in the form of cordwood, cut on a contract basis, and hauled it by wagon 
to the steam plant of the mine. To this day the northern part of Texada is criss¬ 
crossed with moss-grown trails that seem to lead nowhere in particular. These 
are the Chinese wood roads, and how many thousands of feet of Number One Fir 
they cut, hauled, and burned will never be known. Also, much of the work at 
Marble Bay mine was done by the Chinese who were employed as sorters on the 
picking tables. These men threw out the low grade ore and country rock, leaving 
the high grade for further milling. 

The local Chinese, as always, tended to establish their own small communities 
and stores, and such was the case with those who lived on Texada. Relics of this 
community close to the townsite still remain with the ever-present clay ginger 
jars and glazed jugs still to be found buried in the mossy hillsides close to the 
decaying remains of log cabins which served these early Chinese. The Van Anda 
Community Hall which is an authentic example of the early architecture with its 
square false front and pillared verandah was once a Chinese store, with the second 
storey serving as living quarters. On the site of the present Canadian Legion Hall, 
there stood another store owned by a John Kee, who brought his Chinese bride to 
this community. There were about seventy Chinese in all at Van Anda at this 
time, living behind the Chinese stores and, as customary, each having his own 
little patch of vegetable garden. 

Many Chinese were buried in the Van Anda graveyard above Priest Lake for 
a period, but, as is their custom, their remains were eventually shipped back to 
the land of their fathers. 

The closure of Marble Bay Mine in 1919 signified the end of an era on 
Texada. The mining boom had not continued to this time, but as long as Marble 
Bay, the main producer on the Island, continued there was hope that the old days 
might return, and a new period of prosperity would start. This closure meant 
that there was little to hold the wage earner. Pacific Lime continued its operation 
at Blubber Bay, and there was some logging in a small way, but this was a poor 
substitute for the busy and prosperous times when the mines and smelter were in 
full swing and the business and social life of the Island centred around Van Anda. 

There seems to be little in the records to show that anything of interest took 
place during this period. People who owned farms were probably as well off as 
anyone. The salmon appeared each summer and these were a good addition to 
the family diet. Vegetables were produced in the family plot and cash money was 
in short supply. The plentiful deer on Texada must have proved a useful source 
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of meat at this time when there was little work and not much hope of bringing in 
cash for necessary staples which could not be grown or otherwise obtained. Such 
was the life during this period, and yet the people who stayed on the Island 
seem to have had a good life, and to have had as much enjoyment and happiness 
as the city dweller. 

Many of the old buildings were deserted, and slowly but surely they started 
to disappear as a few boards would be taken from one and a door and a window 
from another. In this way some of the most imposing buildings were completely 
demolished, and in a few short years stores and hotels which had been the centre 
of the Island’s social and business life were pulled apart and finished being a 
useful part of the community. 

There was one significant event in the year 1928 when Walter Planta was 
given the job of clearing land on the east shore of Blubber Bay for the B.C. Cement 
Company. Five men arrived from Bamberton on Vancouver Island in 1929 and 
the erection and completion of a crushing plant for the production of crushed 
limestone was finalized in that year. This offered an additional industry to the 
Island at a time when employment was at a low ebb and any work which paid 
a day’s wages was sorely needed. The operation was to flourish, and develop into 
a modern quarrying and crushing plant which produced large quantities of lime¬ 
stone for the Bamberton plant of B.C. Cement for many years. This was to 
continue until a change in the B.C. Cement Company’s policy led to the develop¬ 
ment of Vancouver Island quarries and the resulting closure of the Blubber Bay 
plant in 1957. 

Here, then, was the quiet period from 1920 to 1930. The old timers stayed on 
and spoke of the old days; logging continued on a limited scale but there was little 
else to help the wage earner other than a small limestone operation in Marble Bay 
serving the Powell River Company. Texada slept for the time being, but still 
there were busy times ahead and the people of the Island waited for the future 
and talked of the past. 
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V AN ANDA, not to be outdone by the larger centres, had what might be 
described as a gay social life and a period of “Gay Nineties” which rivalled 
that of many a larger centre in enthusiasm if in no other way. 

We quote the following, written by Violet Seaman, a grand-daughter of James 
Raper, as a good picture of the pleasant life that existed during the early 1900’s. 

Gay parties at the lake log cabins were featured by Van Anda’s “400” Club. Who titled 
the would-be elite of the mining community is not known — but the name stuck. Into 
the “400” Club rode the doctor, mine managers and secretaries, the lawyer and certain 
of the business people. 

They lent their talents to community concerts, they took part in village efforts and 
they socially remembered their clique. 

Each evening from the shafts and tunnels that burrowed into the earth, streams of 
grimy sweaty miners streamed forth, spilling into the paths leading to homes, hotels 
or bunkhouses. But within an hour or so the grime and sweat had vanished. Bathed 
and changed, the young men in particular, dressed for the evening stroll, appeared after 
dinner with their stiff white collars and coloured waistcoats a fine contrast to their 
tailored suits. In summer, white flannels added to the smart appearance of the 
masculine set. 

On Sunday afternoons, the spacious verandah of the Van Anda Hotel was like a gallery. 
People met to sit and chat, numerous chairs, straight-backed or rocking ones invited 
guests. The overflow took up positions along the edge of the verandah steps — displaying 
their high-topped boots, white boiled shirt fronts and bowlers or stetsons. 

Very feminine was the costume of the ladies. Frills, laces and ribbons were copiously 
used to give finish to the full length dresses with their tight-waists and high necklines. 
Great masses of ruffles, lace and flowers, to all appearances sat lightly on the upswept 
hairdo’s (though really fancy hat pins secured them to the “rats” or “buns”). And, of 
course high-buttoned shoes, especially white ones, were the last word in fashion. 

Bathing was no less a dressy business than the evening stroll. The young ladies entered 
the water at Ericson’s Beach or over the Island at Gillies Bay, complete with long stockings 
and high boots — and long hair piled like crowns on their heads. 

Regardless of stiff high collars, high boots and weighty dresses, life was enjoyed. Many 
families delighted in their fishing parties at the lakes. Some camped out on the mainland 
while they picked blackberries and huckleberries. Several men cruised the blue waters 
of beckoning inlets hunting for ore prospects in their spare time. To most, living was 
full and pleasant. 

We find many associations with the social life of the community centred 
around the various lakes that lie within a short distance of Van Anda. One of these, 
Emily Lake, was named after Emily Raper, the first school teacher. Near this lake 
sometimes called Turtle Lake after the many turtles found on its banks, a fine log 
cabin was built by the Cornell Mine Company for its manager and from its broad 
verandahs this beautiful lake could be seen encircled with towering Douglas Fir, 
while on its surface white swans floated. Two tame deer (which had been found 
abandoned in the forest when they were fawns) with bells affixed to their necks, 
made a musical accompaniment to this pastoral scene. 

Many outings took place both in winter and summer at Priest Lake, one mile 
along the road to Gillies Bay. This lovely lake, which did and still does supply 
the town’s water was named by Elijah Priest, who, as a surveyor, was one of the 
early group interested in the iron mine. Many picnics in summer and skating 
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parties in winter took place in the early days, and the memory of huge bonfires 
and rides home with the sleigh bells on the horses recapture something which we 
miss in our mechanized age. To this day Priest Lake is a popular fishing spot and 
the cutthroat trout still rise to the fly as they did sixty years ago. 

The above descriptions certainly prove that people were able to create many 
of their own pleasures in those days, and we wonder if we have not lost much of the 
joy of living in this age, where everything must be provided and everyone expects 
to be entertained with no effort by the individual. 

By this time, the population of Texada numbered about 450 souls, and these 
were in need of religious guidance and also they were in want of a church. The 
early Island life was a period of optimism and lusty living that seems to be always 
found in gold camps. However, there was a solid group of church-going people 
who soon turned their thoughts to something more permanent in the way of a 
church than the buildings which were temporarily used for the Sunday services. 

The first church was built and dedicated in 1900 on the west side of Van Anda 
Harbour, and was a most creditable and imposing building. The architecture was 
in the traditional style with a tall steeple complete with bell. The interior was 
spacious and it was in every way a building to command a considerable amount 
of respect for the early pioneers and their efforts to provide what was to become 
the centre of worship and a pivotal point in the community life for forty years. 
This structure served the community well and survived three disastrous fires 
which desolated the local business district, only to be lost in the same way in 1942 
when a high westerly wind carried sparks from a small brush fire to the church 
steeple. 

The recorded history of Protestant religious services on Texada Island goes 
back to the 14th of November, 1899, when the Rev. E. D. McLaren and the Rev. 
A. E. Bert of the Presbyterian Church of Canada met with the people in Van Anda 
to discuss formation of a congregation. This congregation consisted of ten former 
church members, twenty who wished to join the church on a profession of faith, 
and twenty-five adherents. The group was under the care of the Presbytery of 
Westminster, of the Presbyterian Church. This congregation decided to call itself 
the Texada Presbyterian Church and immediately applied to the Board of Manage¬ 
ment for a $200 grant to assist in the erection of a church and manse. With these 
two acts the religious life of the Island was formally established. 

Six days later the Board of Managers and the Rev. W. H. Madill met in the 
office of the Van Anda Copper and Gold Company where company officials 
presented these gentlemen with a deed to the land upon which the present church 
rests. Tenders for a church building having been previously called for, were 
awarded to a J. A. Menzie for the sum of $550. The church was completed in 
sixty days. While construction was underway, services were being held in the 
old boarding house. 

On the 4th of November, 1900, it was decided to solicit subscriptions in Van 
Anda for the purpose of carrying out the religious responsibilities of the church. 
Young men were asked to help and the response was well received in that John 
Grieves, Frank Viles and Ed Embleton were appointed for Marble Bay; W. J. 
McLeod for the smelter and W. A. Hamilton for the Copper Queen and H. V. 
Price at the Cornell. Also collection boxes were placed around the town at 
strategic places. 
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The church was anxious to have a full time minister. However, the availability 
of funds always fluctuated with the general levels of prosperity on the Island. Plans 
to bring in an ordained man were hampered in 1901 because the mines and smelter 
were closed indefinitely. The church was presented with an organ by two gentle¬ 
men, Mr. Kiddie and Mr. Knowlton. It is rather amusing to note that these men 
preferred to retain ownership of the organ until such times as the price of the 
organ was paid back, and on the 30th of March, 1901, the sum of $50.00 was 
returned to them. 

One of the backbone organizations of the church was the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
By the 20th of March, 1901, they had raised a substantial sum and were able to loan 
$109.00 to the Board of Managers for the minister’s salary. 

Ministers were provided through the Home Mission Board. Some of these 
were as follows: Rev. MacAllister, 1900; Rev. Reid, 1901; Rev. Cameron and 
Rev. MacDonnell, 1902; Rev. Gazley, 1908; Rev. Burton, 1908; Rev. Wilson, 1909; 
Mr. Walmsby, 1912; Rev. Pringle, 1921-27; Rev. Good, 1930 —; 1948-54. 

Until the first World War the church functioned as any normal church would, 
making its witness to Jesus Christ in extending its outreach through its Sunday 
School, choir; Women’s Aid Society and Board of Managers. New names were 
listed and old names disappeared from the rolls as residence changed. Church 
records show the names of George McLeod, N. J. McLeod, H. Piercy, Mr. Green, 
Dr. Marr, H. Carter, H. P. Luttrell, A. M. Johnston, A. B. Knowlton, and Thos. 
Kidd as amongst the earliest to offer leadership in the operation of the church and 
furtherance of its work in the community. 

In the interests of co-operation with other Protestant denominations, it was 
agreed on March 5, 1909, to extend the facilities of the church to the Church of 
England communion. This has been a practice of the church up to the present day. 

In 1921, the next recorded phase of the church was continued by the Rev. George 
Pringle who was probably the best known and most widely loved minister the 
Texada church remembers. The story of Mrs. Pringle’s lamp has become a legend 
on the British Columbia coast. Placing a coal oil lamp in the front window of the 
manse, it acted as a guide for her husband’s mission boat — the Sky Pilot. The light 
became a much used navigational marker to all seamen sailing the coast. 

Some old standbys, such as Mr. Carter and George McLeod, were still active 
in the church and were assisted by Mrs. J. Carter, Mrs. Weir, and Mrs. Deighton. 
One of the first church projects in 1921 was the erection of a War Memorial Tablet 
for those men of Texada who had lost their lives in World War I. 

Work in the church continued both on the Island and at various other points 
in the northern Gulf of Georgia region. Rev. Pringle continued to operate his 
cabin cruiser mentioned earlier up and down the coast carrying Christ’s teachings 
into logging camps and other out of the way places until about 1927. 

At the time of the great Union of the Congregationalist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian Churches, the Van Anda congregation voted to join the Union and 
was thus instituted as a congregation of the United Church on the 10th of June, 1925. 
It was not until February of 1930 that the church property and building were duly 
and officially registered with the United Church of Canada. 

Names of new church leaders were continually being increased; some of these 
were Mrs. T. Raper, Mrs. G. McLeod, Mr. Rittinhouse, W. Stromberg and 
Mrs. T. Burroughs. Some of the original old timers such as George McLeod and 
Mrs. Carter continued to give service. 
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From this point onward the official documents of the church are missing. They 
were consumed in a disastrous fire in 1942 which demolished the church building 
and even melted the church bell. The loss of the church was severely felt both as a 
place of worship and also as a landmark for mariners on Malaspina Strait. More 
than once the toll of the old church bell directed ocean liners on the Strait or guided 
the Union Steamships or C.P.R. coast boats into the pier at Van Anda. 

The fortunes of Texada waned with the decline of mining operations which 
accordingly decreased the population, but later with the opening of new lime and 
cement quarries and the increased advantages in logging, the fortunes of the Island 
changed. With an increased population, students of the United Church Union 
Theological College again started preaching the Gospel of Christ to Texadans. 
Starting soon after World War II, they were as follows: Ron Connell, 1947; Gerry 
McMichan, 1948; Jim Erb, 1954; Charles Hamori, 1955; Bob Scales, 1956; Tom 
Ridewood, 1957; Newton Steacy, 1958. 

During this period, a new church was built on the old church site. Leadership 
for this project was accomplished by the Rev. S. A. Good between 1948 and 1954. 
Upon the completion of the new building, the church has continued to grow and 
to increase its influence on the Island. Bible Vacation Schools have been newly 
instituted and proved very popular with the total outreach equalling 131 children 
in 1958. 

In continuing the tradition long established, an engine bell was presented to 
the church by the Canadian Pacific Railway in July, 1958, a wonderful gift to receive 
in Centennial Year, particularly with the church entering its 60th year of service 
on the Island — probably the oldest organized group still operating on the Island. 

Five girls, Jean Waldorf, Eloise Grayson, Ethel Olynick, Nina Mae McConnel 
and Kathy Laird took training in Christian Leadership Training School at Naramata 
Training School in July, 1958. They were the first girls on the Island ever to receive 
lay training. With the help of these girls the present Sunday schools were organized 
by Mrs. V. Bain, Mrs. Ann McLeod of Van Anda and Mr. Phil Straw and Mrs. 
Alma White of Blubber Bay. These people have given invaluable help and support 
to the present church. 

With the addition of new industries and the corresponding rise in population, 
the church will continue to be the guiding spiritual influence on the Island, the role 
that it has been accomplishing for over half a century. 

As the only large settlement on Texada’s west coast, Gillies Bay came to her 
present status in three stages. After causing Texada’s name to be well’known over 
the conflicts concerning her iron ore deposits, Gillies Bay settled down to be a 
nonentity until a group of agriculturists, following in the wake of Van Anda’s 
gold finds, found the district above the Bay to be arable. Taking the name Gillies 
Bay for their own, they formed, on what is now the high road, a highly productive 
community, supplying Texada with fruit, vegetables, meat, and milk products. 

By 1912, as listed in a government survey, the following were major landowners: 
Lundquist, Abercrombie, Hamilton, Holtburg, Nelson, Hennard, Copp, Johnstone, 
Erikson, Wesslen, McElroy, Olson, Hicklin, Palm, Flemming, Staaf, Peterson, 
Gustavson, and Bernard. Many of these families are still connected with Texada, 
some of them living on the Island, others represented by relatives. 

Of those still here, Carl Nelson is the only one who has continued the way of 
life he took up in 1910. Surrounded by flower gardens and rolling fields, his snug 
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cottage sits high on a bluff surveying the passing scene below. Per Wesslen, after 
frequent absences, has now settled in present day Gillies Bay, where he can enjoy 
the warmth of the sandy beaches by his door. Mrs. E. Copp, having forsaken the 
pioneer life, now lives in Van Anda, where all the modern conveniences are at 
her fingertips. 

Amongst the oldtimers who left Gillies Bay farms to go to a higher reward, 
was Peter Staaf, spokesman for the community. When he first came to his home¬ 
stead, he found only two families in residence there, the McElroys and Eriksons. He 
carried on with the job of clearing the land and building his home, then turned 
his attention to the needs of the community. Included in the benefits he procured 
was the school, where Mrs. Bernard became the first teacher, and a 600 ft. wharf 
at Shelter Point costing $6000. He became notary public for the district, did out¬ 
standing carpentry (evidence of which may still be seen in his original home now 
in possession of the Hanssen family of Gillies Bay) and earned the unofficial title 
of Strawberry King; while his apples, packed in boxes made from his own logs and 
stamped with his own brand, won acclaim on the mainland as well as the Island. 
A survey he made of part of the district was affirmed as almost perfect by a govern¬ 
ment survey a few years later. The only place he had erred was where magnetite 
had caused the compass, his only equipment, to waver. He was a true representative 
of Canada’s pioneers, one who had to develop all his talents to survive in this 
rather harsh land. 

Other improvements were also taking place in the district. It soon acquired its 
own post office, situated at the McElroy home. A Farmer’s Institute was formed, 
with annual dues of a dollar, which flourished up until present times, when the 
district people used some of the funds and their own co-operative labour to install 
phones. The district grew and prospered until a fateful day in 1914, when the 
entire world seemed to go mad. Echoes of the battle call reached Gillies Bay, and 
the young men heeded its insistence. With the decline in population, the Shelter 
Point wharf, finished just before the war, began to disintegrate, after having been 
host to only one boat. The post-war period failed to bring any upsurge in the 
district’s prosperity, allowing it to go into the depression with little hope, as a young 
upstart a few miles below was making its first bid for recognition. 

What was then called Gillies Bay Beach had its first beginnings on a day in 
1925 when Dr. J. R. Sanderson, upon seeing it, immediately recognized its future 
possibilities. The wide expanse of fine sand, uncovered at low tide, was snugly 
sheltered on three sides by gently sloping forests. Dr. Sanderson made haste to 
purchase property, then erected what was then the first house in the new community, 
building it from the last load of lumber to leave Carter’s mill in Van Anda. Since 
his career was in school teaching, specifically principal of Vancouver’s King Edward 
High School, his time at the Bay was brief, yet so great was his praise that others 
soon followed him for holidays. When the growing community needed wharf 
facilities, Dr. Sanderson unleashed his persuasive qualities against the proper author¬ 
ities, resulting in the construction of a float half way to Shelter Point. To this float 
and its two successors, Union boats called twice weekly during the summer months 
for a total of seventeen years. 

Completion of the Shelter Point road was another improvement that drew his 
attention. After his retirement in 1947, Dr. Sanderson chose Gillies Bay, continuing 
to work unceasingly on her behalf. Still using his persuasive powers, that seemed 
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to be effective with all political parties, he, with a number of other residents, was 
instrumental in obtaining the services of a ferry, to the advantage of the entire Island. 

Th< : GiIlies Ba y summer population consisted of people engaged in various 
fields of work. Mr. Bowles, one of the originals, was a Vancouver school teacher, 
who retained his Gillies Bay cottage until a few years ago, while his extensive 
property, owned as part of a syndicate, was gradually sold. Mr. Black, founder 
o ^ ancouver s truck centre, Black Brothers Ltd., was another who found Gillies 
Bay s lovely setting most suitable. Mary, his daughter, and her husband, F. Bogardus, 
now have their own summer home not far from the original cottage. 

In addition Miss Allen, a retired school teacher, then the Austins, Shermans, 
emplers, the Bob Waldies and Hilkers were among the numerous summer 
residents maintaining their summer cottages here. Mrs. Dawe, daughter of Mr. 
Hilker, still continues this tradition. Other oldtimers are the McKee family, who 
arrived well before 1930, and Frank McGill from Saskatchewan, whose published 
articles aroused such favourable impressions that many newcomers were drawn to 
t e Is and. His brother, Dr. McGill, was situated close by, as was his sister, Mrs. E. 

ark, owner of the Pagoda Shop in Vancouver, specializing in objects d’art collected 
on her many Oriental trips. These people created such a casual way of life that 
oeach fires twinkled a welcome nearly every night, voices, raised in renditions of the 
old songs, echoed across the water, and amateur theatricals were held regularly. 
Above the quiet shore sounds could be heard of soft laughter, or the gentle splash 
of the late swimmer. Yet, this too, began to give way to the final stage in Gillies 
Bay s expansion to her present status. 

This new phase brought back to the district the year round resident, once 
again employed in clearing land and building homes, now sleek and modern. They 
represented the century old dreams of Harry Trim who had first discovered the 
red smears of iron on Texada. Iron mine activities burst again upon the scene on 
a quiet summer day in 1950, when the sounds of diamond drilling vibrated through 
the silence of the forests. A couple of tents, with wooden floors and sides, appeared 
in the wilderness, planes flew in and out almost daily, and Joe Little and Len 
n n° n? transportation business, were hard pressed to keep up with 

the flow of goods and personages needed for the operation. 

Actual production of iron began in 1952, since then, well over 1,500,000 tons 
of ore have been shipped to Japan, unofficial figures placing its value at at least 
$10,000,000. Deepsea freighters, taking cargo directly from the mine, have, at times, 
come in as often as twice a week. 

Catastrophes always seem to dog large enterprises, but Texada Mines have 
been spared such ordeals, except on two occasions. On a winter day in 1956, the 
owners, ensconced in their sunny California, received an incredible phone call. 
The massive wharf that had survived four years of storms and minor accidents, 
had just casually slipped away into the cold Pacific. To this day the mystery, although 
theorized upon by many, has remained unsolved. Another minor setback occurred 
when the commissary burned to its foundations, leaving a heap of twisted silver 
and a mound of indistinguishable rubble. 

If the men who first set up their tents a few short years ago could view the 
sprawling giant now, they would find it hard to recognize the land. Hills, trees, 
rocky outcrops have all fallen under dynamite blasts, great sides of mountains have 
been cut away, and the original pit, Prescot, has been joined by three more major 
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pits, Lake Pitt, Paxton, and finally Yellow Kid (renamed the Cowardly Boy by a 
former employee), in addition to numerous smaller pits scattered in a crazy quilt 
pattern across the hills. 

Another wharf, constructed a few months after the loss of the old one, looks 
over its shoulder at a new flotation mill which cost approximately $1,000,000 and 
serves for the processing of the ore to a finer degree. Just completed, is an eight 
foot high tunnel, penetrating a rock cliff at sea level, and snaking its way into the 
damp darkness for over 3,000 ft. Its purpose is to explore ore deposits at these levels. 
More equipment was added recently, resulting in a total of five 2Vz yard shovels, 
and close to 25 trucks, ranging from pickup class to 22 ton capacity work horses. 
The eyes of Bruce Alexander, general manager, since the mine’s inception, have 
seen many changes in those few short years. 

Before the mine’s re-opening, Gillies Bay had few permanent residents, nearly 
all of them being employed in the logging business. Some of these families are still 
here; the Elmer Patons (he is “Mr. Gillies Bay”) who now have their own logging 
show in partnership with Gordon Pillat, giving rise to the thriving S. P. P. Logging 
Co. Ltd. Walter Gerow, too, was employed by M. Fogarascher, forerunner of S. P. P., 
while Mrs. Gerow became the Community’s unofficial doctor, having been a graduate 
nurse before her marriage. Angus Kinney, who passed away in 1958, has left behind 
him many reminders of his long and useful life. Many are the trees he planted, 
wells he dug, and roads he cleared. Added to this was the operation of a small 
store, and regular attendance at the arrivals of the Union boats. He was possessed 
of a remarkable memory that served him well up and until the time he went to 
sleep in his favourite chair and never awakened. 

Present day Gillies Bay offers a different picture, with a population close to 
the 400 mark, 60 of whom, not including summer residents, are homeowners. 
It has been estimated that no more than a couple of families are without some type 
of vehicle. Of the more than 100 homes in the district most of them are fully modern. 
School, a store, rural mail delivery, its own P.T.A., Cub Pack, Community Club, 
and sundry small groups combine to make life more pleasant. 

Many of Texada’s oldtimers have found these aspects to be favourable, and 
have settled down on the Bay’s friendly shores. Among these are Mrs. E. Stromberg, 
who came to the Island during the mad gold rush days; Andrew Johnson who 
came to Texada in 1911; Herb Lowther who arrived in 1906; and the man who 
knows the Bay perhaps better than any other resident, Bill Stromberg. Those who 
saw the Island for the first time while it was still reeling under the blow of the 
depression were Fraser Cruikshank in 1935, and Herb Johnson in 1931. The Staaf 
brothers, too, have reason to remember those dark depression days, when the sale 
of a large salmon would, if luck was with you, put all of fifteen cents in your pocket. 

Yet laughter has never deserted one of its favourite children, “Texada.” It was 
here when two small racoons, imprisoned by one fellow in another fellow’s cabin, 
proceeded to ruin a pile of freshly washed and ironed laundry. It needs little imagin¬ 
ation to hear the dressing down the culprit received from the young lady who had 
for long hours so diligently laboured over that laundry. The owner of the clothes, 
fortunately for the culprit, saw the humour of the trick, or maybe thought the 
punishment had been severe enough. 

Country plumbing, too, proved to have its disadvantages when three small 
children one day worked for hours at dropping the better part of a cord of newly 
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bought, split and piled firewood into the hole, thus bringing father’s wrath down 
about their ears, and reaching as low as their backsides. 

Then there was the time a gentleman, having over-indulged in liquid refresh¬ 
ment, fell into a newly dug grave, and, upon hearing the footsteps of a solitary man 
approach, called out to him, then, much to his dismay, heard the same footsteps 
retreating down the road much faster than they had approached. 

So there were smiles mingled with the tears of frustration, and time to be 
/ a ppy when the work was done. The Community is not old enough to have 
its legends, but some day in the distant future, many of the stories, enhanced by 
time,^ will be told to wide-eyed children, and old men will shake their heads and 
say, “That’s not the way I heard the story.” 

About the same time as the first church was built on Texada, the growing 
popu ation felt the need of a school in which the children of the community were 
to be given the same educational opportunities as anywhere else in the country. 

At first, parents were cast into the role of teachers, but in 1898 classes began 
in w at people called the Honeymoon Cottage.” This log-cabin building was first 
occupied by Harry Treat and his bride, and was located almost directly above the 
present government dock. The Treats later moved to the house higher on the hill, 
leaving this cottage as the first seat of learning. 

It is said the first teacher was Miss Emily Raper, the daughter of Alfred Raper, 
who lived in a splendid log cabin near the Cornell Mine. The initial enrollment 
was about 20, of which a few continued to live on the Island through its Golden Age, 
decline and re-awakening. Amongst these old-timers are Mrs. Ann McLeod and 
Mrs. Bill Young. 

Gradually the school population outgrew the log cabin school and arrangements 
were made for the move to a new school building located at the corner where 
Miss Helen Carter lives today. Miss Parsons was the teacher at this time. Both of 
these schools were, however, still only temporary arrangements; thus by 1904 the 
community decided upon building its first formal school on the site of the present 
B.P.O. Elks’ home. F 

This new one-room school was occupied late in 1904 and Mr. Johnstone became 
its first teacher. Incidentally, Mr. Johnstone’s daughter, Miss Rosela Johnstone and 
Archie McKelvie were the first students graduating out of this school a few years 
later. They had to go to Vancouver to write University entrance examinations, 
which they both passed successfully. 

The reason that this school was built away from the centre of the community 
on a hilltop was that the location was midway between Van Anda and a settlement 
at the fabulous “Copper Queen” mine, from where a number of pupils also attended. 
By 1906 the need for another room became evident and the primary grades were 
re-located in the building of the Coast Miner. 


Miss Carter taught these primary grades while Mr. Johnstone continued teaching 
the upper grades. As the years went by many teachers came and went, and eventually 
a second room was added to the school and thus all grades were consolidated in 
one building. This gave rise to the popular demand of having it declared a Superior 
School which would have allowed the pupils to finish examinations locally rather 
than sending them to Vancouver for the entrance examinations. Vancouver was 
the closest community with such facilities as Powell River and Westview were not 
as yet the important industrial and commercial centres they are today. 
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The Superior School status was granted in 1920, and operated as such until 
the early 1940’s, but then depression and closure of local industry reduced population 
so much that at one time it almost became necessary to close the school for lack of 
a sufficient number of pupils. After the depression years the newly developed lime, 
cement, and iron industries attracted more and more new settlers and by 1945 the 
school population was steadily increasing, and soon requiring improved amenities. 

In the period of 1900 to 1945 the other smaller communities on the Island also 
maintained their one-room schools. In Blubber Bay classes were held in the Com¬ 
munity Hall, while Gillies Bay had a one-room school in a log cabin. A further 
one-room school was located in the high road settlement district, and in the Marshall 
district, the latter two schools having served the children of the agricultural and 
logging districts of the Island. 

Much credit in organizing the schools of Van Anda and providing for their 
needs from the part of the local School Board goes to the late Henry Carter who 
was Secretary of the School Board for over a quarter century. He began this capacity 
before 1907 and apparently was responsible in it until 1945, when plans were 
begun to reorganize the province’s school districts into larger areas. Mr. Carter 
died on the Island in 1954. 

The educational facilities on the Island have taken a turn of rapid improvement, 
and gradual expansion after the end of World War II. While the period of 1945-48 
saw the old buildings still being used, both in Blubber Bay and Van Anda, plans 
were drawn up for the construtcion of larger and more modern schools. 

The break came in 1946 when Texada Island became part of the newly- 
organized School District Number 47, which included Powell River and Westview 
as well as all other communities north of Jervis Inlet as far as Lund. Under the 
reorganized system the differences in the educational facilities of the Island became 
a subject of prime importance, and shortly thereafter plans for new construction 
were recommended for both Blubber Bay and Van Anda. 

Construction on these schools began in 1949, and the new buildings were 
occupied in 1949 in Blubber Bay and 1950 in Van Anda. Both of these schools 
were modern three-room ones. 

At this time increasing population in Gillies Bay required consideration of a 
school at that location as well — this school was constructed and as a one-room 
school it was to serve the primary grades of the locality, while the intermediate 
grades were to attend the Van Anda Elementary School. Beginning in 1952 the 
high school students were transported to Blubber Bay, where the new school had, 
by then, been declared a Superior School and two years later a full high school 
enrolling pupils from Grades Seven to Twelve. This, however, required the con¬ 
struction of an annex one-room building at Blubber Bay to allow placement of 
primary and elementary enrollment. Thus the picture of available schooling facilities 
has undergone a great change in eight years. There were two new three-room schools, 
and two new one-room buildings on the Island. 

Such was the situation at the beginning of the greatest economic boom period 
of the province’s history. The available accommodation apparently proved 
adequate — but then the boom economy emerged from increasing demand on 
provincial resources. While industrial output soared, and new establishments were 
being built province-wide to supply ever-increasing demands, a rapid increase of 
population became evident throughout B.C., especially in areas where industrial 
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development required a greater number of employees. Texada Island was one of 
the fortunate areas so affected. The products of the Island, lime and cement, were 
in great demand, and their increased production required an increased labour force 
which in turn brought forth a rapid increase in the Island’s population, especially 
at Blubber Bay and Van Anda. 

This upsurge in population, however, served to greatly increase the school 
population, and by 1954 it was found that available buildings were insufficient to 
serve adequately the schooling requirements. Schools were overcrowded, and trans¬ 
portation difficulties became very serious. Thus a dream was born. The Island 
needed a separate high school, in order to relieve congestion in the existing rooms 
and to make place for the constantly increasing elementary students as well as to 
provide modern and adequate facilities for the exacting requirements of the more 
popular high school education programme. 

In 1956 an earlier suggestion was taken into consideration, that of building a 
a new high school. The hopes of the people of the Island, represented in Jim 
Brennan, School Board member, were that an establishment should be built which 
was to accommodate high school students not only for the moment but also their 
increasing numbers of the coming years. With this hope in view vocational training 
programmes both for girls and boys have been included in the plans, as well as 
a full size gymnasium and stage. The dream became reality when plans were 
approved and construction began. While on the plans the new school appeared 
large and roomy, the finished school exceeded all expectations in size, style, and 
beauty. It is one of the most beautifully located, one of the most modern schools 
of British Columbia. The Minister of Education, Les Peterson, officially opened 
the school on April 18, 1958. Mr. Lambert, principal, Mrs. C. Joneson, Mr. J. Bokor, 
and Mr. L. Edwards had the privilege to be the first to teach in this magnificent 
structure. 

There are other examples of community enterprise that took place in Van Anda. 
In the rocky area of the townsite no playing fields existed and it was for the purpose 
of correcting this situation that the local loggers and quarrymen, with donated 
equipment, attacked the towering pile of tailings which lay close to the Marble 
Bay mine shaft. 

Shovels, trucks and bulldozers were used, and this enormous pile of rock was 
levelled and graded to make a creditable baseball field. 

This fine example of community effort remains today, and many of the sons 
of the men who helped with this work play today on a field built from the tailings 
of the Marble Bay Mine. 

Prospectors, miners and loggers, who have always been the basis of the popula¬ 
tion on Texada Island, have asserted their desire for recreation since the earliest 
days with many and various sports. Horseshoe pitching, the first recorded sport, 
has been followed by baseball, tennis, softball, fishing, badminton, and a number 
of other activities. 

The horseshoe pitches were generally situated in front of the hotels where 
competitions were played off, and where the onlookers could wager bets on their 
favourite players. This form of sport died out in the early 1900’s and the last pitch 
was used at Shelter Point in 1942. 

Tennis became a favourite summer sport on the slag dump by the Smelter in 
Van Anda Bay. The slag was leveled and the courts were marked out. One difficulty 
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which added variety to the game was the proximity of the courts to the sea from 
which balls had to be rescued after a poor return shot. This sport did not attain 
any great number of followers and eventually died out at Van Anda. The Pacific 
Lime Company, however, had come into being and with Mr. Walker’ as the moti¬ 
vating spirit it constructed two cement courts, enclosed by a wire net, at Blubber 
Bay. This sport is still carried on here under a committee with Jack White as 
secretary. 

As Texada Island does not have many flat areas, the local miners at Van Anda 
with the assistance of the management of the Marble Bay Mines, planked part of 
a swamp and made a baseball diamond. This diamond was used for baseball for 
years until the mines ceased operations, and at Blubber Bay the Pacific Lime 
Company again came into the picture with a diamond on the school grounds. This 
is still in operation, though at present it is used primarily for softball. 

During the 1930’s the logging industry developed rapidly on Texada with 
several companies establishing themselves on the Island, particularly around the 
Gillies Bay — Shelter Point area. Shelter Point, having one of the few flat areas 
on j Island an< j? having a number of youngsters from the logging camps and sons 
and daughters of summer campers who had established themselves around Gillies 
Bay, became the center for softball every evening during the summers. Many of the 
youngsters from the far side of Gillies Bay came to Shelter Point by a boat supplied 
by Bill Stromberg. ^ 

As the population of Texada increased the young people required a better field 
ar 7j 1 C jf* °°k was § ,ven t0 Van Anda swamp where the original planked 
field had been. Glover Hall and Dan Lockstead, both loggers, decided to put their 
weight behind an effort to have this swamp filled with the tailings from the old 
Marble Bay Mine. Mr. Hall and Mr. Lockstead persuaded the loggers, miners etc 
to supply free equipment, and the men to give their free time to fill this swamp 
and level it for a suitable field. Because of its limited population this was a big 
project tor Texada; however, the desire was there and the job was finished in 1952. 
Also, at about this time, the Texada Iron Mines commenced operations and the 
management, under Bruce Alexander, arranged for a ball field at Gillies Bay. 

Because of the expanding interest and facilities for sports on Texada Island 
it was felt that a governing body should be established. Therefore, in 1953 at an 
open meeting held in the Legion Hall at Van Anda, the Texada Athletic Commission 
came into being with Capt. H. W. G. Harrison as President, Alf Waters as Secretary, 
and Louis Larson as Treasurer. The business of this Commission was to promote all 
sports, particularly senior men’s softball, junior baseball and, as well, Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides. Three senior softball and three junior baseball teams were formed 
The Cubs were organized under Mrs. E. Webster and the Boy Scouts under Mr 
Waters. The president of the Girl’s Associations, Mrs. H. W. G. Harrison, organized 
the Guides under Mrs. P. McKay and the Brownies under Mrs. V. Liebich. 

The merchants of Texada Island supplied a perpetual trophy for the winning 
isenior softball team on Texada and it was presented the first year by Warne 
Macauley to the team sponsored by the local Legion. 

The junior baseball did not have a very successful first year primarily because 
the boys had had no previous instruction. Since then, however, with the proper 
direction, they have become, if not the main attraction, then very close to it. The 
winning junior team is presented each year with a cup supplied by the commission. 
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In the second year of the Commission an arrangement was made with the 
Powell River — Westview area for a league which was to include their three teams 
and Texada’s three teams. A perpetual cup called the Malaspina Cup was given by 
the Imperial Oil Company. This cup is played for with vim and vigor, sometimes 
remaining on one side of the Strait and sometimes going over to the other. 

From quite early times, badminton, during the winter season, was played in 
the small community hall under extremely adverse conditions, but in 1957 a large 
auditorium at Texada High School was constructed allowing for three full sized 
courts. At present this sport is in full swing. 

The High School Auditorium is also fitted for basketball and this sport is 
gathering increasing attention and players. 

Now we must say a few words about the fishing activities. This sport came into 
prominence with the advent of the small motor boat, and today practically everyone 
enjoys salmon fishing at Gillies Bay and Blubber Bay in the summer and at Marble 
Bay for spring salmon in the winter. Of course Texada’s many lakes offer good 
trout fishing and our large population of deer have to hide carefully to stay alive 
during the hunting season. 

There is one sport, nevertheless, which has been continually and ardently 
pursued by every miner and logger since the first one set foot on the shores of 
Texada Island, and that is to bet his shirt against John Barleycorn. 

Many local stories are told of the early days of Texada, but one of the most 
unusual events occurred at a later date, namely during the dry 1920’s. The locale 
of this venture was at Pocahontas Bay which lies some six miles east on Texada 
Island, and is one of the few bays to offer protection and a beach where small 
craft could be landed. 

This story, parts of which were revealed after the local facts were known, 
concerned a young Britisher whose people were said to be in the distillery business 
in England. This young man came to Canada with a stake of some $32,000 only 
to fall in with real estate sharks. The usual story was re-enacted and the trusting 
young Englishman awoke one morning to find himself a wiser and poorer man. 
He had lost his heritage but still possessed a considerable amount of determination 
and strong will to recover what had been taken from him. 

The war of 1914 took him back to his native land, and at the conclusion of the 
fighting he returned to Canada still determined to get his own back. 

Get it back he did and he accomplished this by setting up, in an abandoned 
mine shaft, one of the largest illegal stills ever to be operated in British Columbia. 

No local connections, or at least none that were revealed, were made on 
Texada, and it is said that most of his product found a ready market in the smaller 
settlements on the coast between Vancouver and Texada where the local opinion 
was that there was no bad whisky, some simply being better than others. 

Some memory of a stranger was recalled by the local residents, and there 
seems to be some talk of a white horse that linked the moving of supplies with 
this mysterious stranger. 

The still operated successfully, and the young man recovered his $32,000, then 
went on his way without haste and said farewell to Texada Island. We will never 
know who this man was, but this is surely one of the strangest tales of the Island 
and one that will never be fully answered. 

After this the still continued with three or four men running it, but little is 
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known of them. They would come from time to time to Van Anda, and when 
queried as to their operations, would murmur vaguely something about hand logging. 
However, one day the daily paper announced that a still had been found, after 
considerable difficulty, at Pocahontas Bay on Texada Island, and that the men were 
taken into custody. Apparently the white horse had been spotted from the air by an 
aeroplane, and the jig was up. The residents of Van Anda were as surprised as 
anyone and still more so when a scow was towed into Marble Bay, to await favour¬ 
able weather, loaded down with mash, pipe, barrels of yeast, and other items that 
go to running a well-operated still. 

It must not, however, be said that all the people of Texada were in the distilling 
business — far from it — but, having seen the profits to be made from alcohol, some 
of the permanent residents decided that perhaps they had missed something in the 
way of profit as well as the fun of playing hide-and-seek with the authorities. 

After careful consideration of this exciting possibility, an idea was born. As 
mentioned earlier in this history, the Pacific Lime Co. employed many Chinese, 
and, as everyone knows, they like pork. Pigs like corn-mash, men like alcohol; so, 
why not grow the corn, make the alcohol, sell the alcohol, feed the mash to the 
pigs, sell the pigs to the Chinamen, and the result would be a very profitable 
operation with little overhead. 

There being many old mine tunnels hidden from view on the Island, and 
snug coves from which the liquid wealth could be “exported,” an industry was born. 

This was carried on for a considerable time, until the operators had acquired 
so much money that they would be vulnerable if caught. So here we have a business 
which couldn’t afford to make big profits — and it must be agreed that this was 
a unique economic situation. They decided to quit and join the ranks of the 
semi-retired. 

In 1957 another local effort and one that required not only voluntary labour 
but considerable money, television was unobtainable in Van Anda owing to the 
geographical difficulties. However, people in Gillies Bay, some eight miles to the 
southwest, were able to receive various American channels. 

Local residents in Van Anda became interested in financing and installing 
a system to serve the town with a master aerial situated some 3000 ft. away on 
what is known as the Volunteer Hill. Tests were made on the site, and the picture 
of local residents gathered around a TV set to see a championship boxing match 
high on a lonely moss covered hill in the forest is one which will be long remembered 
by those who participated. Reception proved to be excellent, and the next problem 
was to sell the idea to the townspeople and to raise the money, some eight thousand 
dollars, for the equipment involved. 

A public meeting was held, and while there was much opposition from some 
individuals, who later became the most ardent followers of television, funds were 
raised for the purchase of the needed electronic equipment. The erection of the tele¬ 
vision towers and the slashing of the pole line for the erection of the poles was 
one of the finest examples of community effort ever seen on the Island. This work, 
coupled with the stringing of coaxial cable to each subscriber’s house, was done 
entirely by voluntary labour, and the excellent television enjoyed by more than 
seventy subscribers is a tribute to the local men who accomplished this work. 
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T HE PACIFIC Lime Company started at Blubber Bay in 1907 and this 
company continues to this day under the name of Gypsum, Lime & Ala- 
bastine, which has recently bought the holdings at Blubber Bay to produce 
raw stone and lime for the building trade as well as many other allied products. 

Probably one of the best known features of the workings at Blubber Bay was 
the “Glory Hole” now discontinued, but formerly worked by Chinese crews whose 
descent by ladders to the bottom of the hole was an awe-inspiring sight. This “Hole” 
which must have been at least 250 ft. deep, was no place for the nervous or careless 
workmen, and even today, when it is partially filled with water, it is an interesting 
and unusual sight. Few of the Chinese crews who quarried and hoisted the stone 
to the old wood-fired kilns remain today, but these workers also added a good deal 
to the local colour of Texada, and some of them grew old in the service of this 
company. A few remain today in less trying occupations than their early efforts 
in the “Glory Hole,” but soon these will pass on as the work becomes more and 
more mechanized and the old skills are forgotten. 

This operation still shows many sections which can be recognized as part 
of the early workings and has its own local history which is somewhat separate 
from that of the rest of the Island. 

The Pacific Lime Company has for many years maintained a doctor for its 
own Medical Association. Drs. Terry, Lougheed, Sutherland, and Schwalm were 
in residence here over the years, and at one time no other medical aid was available 
when the weather prevented the crossing of Malaspina Strait. 

The Tacoma Steel Company also operated kilns at the northwest tip of Texada 
in the early 1900’s, and the old square vertical kilns still stand; moss covered and 
appearing like ancient bastions from some bygone time, and the barrel factory 
which flourished in Marble Bay close to Van Anda, furnished the means of shipping 
their product. This venture failed and all that is left at Lime Kiln Bay are the 
remains of the four kilns, grass covered and crumbling, a mute reminder of hard 
work and high hopes. Other attempts were made in later years to establish a second 
lime kiln at Blubber Bay adjacent to the property now held by Gypsum, Lime & 
Alabastine, but no financial success followed this effort and little can be seen 
today of this plant. 

As Pacific Lime Company, the plant flourished at Blubber Bay for many 
years. In 1938 a much-publicized strike occurred with feelings running high on 
both sides and many clashes are recorded between Company strike breakers and 
the former employees. This difference was felt for many years on the Island, and 
to this day some of the older residents still have not forgotten the enmity which 
was brought about between striker and strike-breaker. The Company also operated 
a flourishing sawmill in connection with the lime plant. The edgings went for kiln 
fuel and the sawn lumber found a market locally as well as elsewhere. This mill 
met the same fate as so many British Columbia sawmills, and on the morning of 
December 30, 1944, fire gutted the operation completely and it was due only to 
the efforts of the local residents that the balance of the plant was saved. No attempt 
was made to rebuild this portion of the Company’s holdings. 

The history of lime burning, or the production of lime from limestone, on 
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Texada Island, dates back to before the turn of the century, and the ruins of the 
first wood-fired lime kilns, built in 1894 or 1895, with crude limestone blocks 
forming the outside walls, can still be seen at what is known as Lime Kiln Bay. 
This Bay, which is across the Island from Blubber Bay on the westerly shoreline 
of Texada Island, is rocky and exposed to rough weather, making shipments and 
loading by water difficult. These kilns operated for only a short time, although 
some lime was produced and shipped in the old style wood stave barrels. A few 
piles of the hand-broken limestone ready for the kilns are left in the old quarry 
and, until a few years ago, remains of the old warehouse with disintegrated barrels 
of lump lime could still be found down near the beach. 

Following this unsuccessful venture a lime kiln was built at Marble Bay near 
Van Anda in 1898 by a J. J< Palmer, but this also was unsuccessful, the reason 
being, it was said, poor stone. The Lime Kiln Bay kilns were then purchased by 
Mr. Palmer who commenced lime burning operations again in about 1900. This 
operation continued for nearly three years when the property was again sold, this 
time to Tacoma Steel Company who were interested in mining properties on 
Texada Island and the Marble Bay mines and townsite. They operated the kilns 
for a short while, selling lime in the Vancouver and Puget Sound area. However, 
being more interested in the mines, and with considerably more activity in mining 
on Texada Island they discontinued their lime operations at Lime Kiln Bay and 
the kilns were finally shut down for good. 

The Blubber Bay Lime Syndicate was then formed, and a ten-ton-a-day kiln 
with wharf and warehouse was built at well-sheltered Blubber Bay on the northeast 
tip of Texada Island. Lime was first produced there in 1908 with the stone being 
quarried immediately adjacent to the kiln close to water side. Operations continued 
somewhat intermittently with varying success, and with several changes in owner¬ 
ship. Finally, a new company was incorporated called the Pacific Lime Company 
Limited, and this company took over the operations and property in 1916 which, by 
then, also included a small sawmill and wood stave barrel factory as well. 

Blubber Bay lime soon became well and favourably known in British Columbia, 
Washington, and California, because of its high quality and purity for building and 
industry. Shipments were made regularly to Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, and as far 
south as San Francisco and San Diego. Blubber Bay became a regular port of call 
for most of the passenger and freight steamers. Many of the larger and older 
buildings of San Francisco, Seattle, and Vancouver were constructed with Blubber 
Bay lime being used in the brick mortar and the lime plaster. 

From 1916 to 1930 the plant operated steadily on an expanding basis but in 
1931 the depression took its toll and finally both the lime plant and the sawmill 
were shut down for lack of business. This complete shut down only lasted for a 
couple of months until conditions gradually improved. Then the kilns were one 
by one fired up and put on the production line again and have operated steadily 
since. The sawmill also got started six months later. 

On December 30, 1944, the sawmill, which not only supplied the fuel for the 
lime kilns, but in addition supplied many thousands of feet of lumber to Powell 
River, Westview, Vancouver, and for export, burned down, and the company decided 
not to replace this mill, mainly due to the uncertain log and lumber market. Instead, 
modern gas producers were built to supply gas as fuel for the kilns, and thus the 
old sawmill, a familiar sight to so many on the coast, disappeared from the Blubber 
Bay landscape. 
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In May, 1955, Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada, Ltd. took over the entire 
assets and operations of the Pacific Lime Company Limited, including the Blubber 
Bay Plant and extensive holdings on the northern part of Texada Island. This 
completed the western link of a chain of lime and gypsum plants across Canada. 
Since that time the plant has been still further improved, and new rock handling, 
storage, and loading equipment installed. These changes improved the products 
and increased production and shipping facilities. The Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine 
Co. Blubber Bay plant is an important supplier of high grade, high calcium lime, 
and limestone of all types to industry in British Columbia and Washington, including 
steel mills, foundries, mines, pulp and paper mills, and cement plants. Lime is also 
used extensively in the construction industry and in the agricultural field as well. 

Incorporated in 1927 under the name of Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada, 
Limited, the history of this Canadian-owned and operated company dates back 
to 1886 when it was formed to produce water paints. The company started to pro¬ 
duce gypsum in 1911 and six years later entered the lime business. A number of 
other lime operations were absorbed by the company in 1929. When G. L. A. took 
over the Pacific Lime Company Ltd. it was a continuance of its progressive policy 
and further expanded its lime and limestone operations to the Pacific coast. Today 
this company, with mines, mills and quarries in twenty centres across Canada, is 
Canada’s largest producer of gypsum and lime products, and an important manu¬ 
facturer of industrial lime and limestone, wallboard, plaster, wool insulation and 
water paints. 

In 1928 the operator of a limestone quarry three hundred miles north of Texada 
anchored overnight in Marble Bay, and thereby started a chain of events that 
made his name synonymous with limestone in British Columbia. Francis Joseph 
Fred Beale found Van Anda virtually a ghost town. The mines were silent, 
although operatively intact, being as fully equipped as they were when reluctantly 
forced to shut down some years previously. The Marble Bay Quarry was operating 
under Powell River Company management but it was a dim echo of the busy 
boisterous mining era. The climate and economic advantages of Texada attracted 
Mr. Beale to the extent he moved to Texada in 1931. 

For two years he operated the Marble Bay Quarry under contract, realizing 
the limitations of the magnesium limestone but appreciative of the advantages of 
Marble or Sturt Bay — the finest natural harbour on Texada Island. With George 
McLeod, one of Texada’s staunchest supporters, the possibilities of higher grade 
deposits away from the harbour areas were, for the first time investigated. This 
exploration and the changing technology of the period resulted in the acquisition 
of Lot 499 in 1932, which is today the site of Lafarge Cement’s fine and superbly 
equipped quarry. The idea of opening a quarry on the open roadstead and loading 
scows on Texada’s exposed shoreline was a revolutionary one. One that was ridiculed 
but proved its worth in that the basic principle is in use today, thirty years later. 

The November, 1932, payroll of Beale Quarries shows the following names, 
most of which are familiar today: 

John Carter Herb Lowther 

Norm Carter “Doc” Melville 

Evert Copp Ozzie and Harold Treloar 

Keith Johnson George McKay 

Bob Jones Jim McKimmie 

Joe Little George McLeod 


Lome McLeod 
Einar Palm 
Walter Pinnock 
Len and Ed Raper 
Cliff and Bill Stafford 
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Charlie Anderson, the “Lucky Swede,” was still active, “Black Jack” McLeod, 
Bill Treloar, and many others were the old timers of the era and a fascinating 
link with the romantic past. 

A trail was the only access to the new quarry, wet and dripping on rainy days 
and weary indeed was the long walk home. The work was heavy and hard and but 
a dim memory today with the mechanization now surrounding us. Two terms 
have survived from those arduous years. The category of B. & L. — Breaker and 
Loader — was literally just that. The use of Model T Ford dump trucks will be 
recalled by many of us, and this use of trucks was another first in the history of 
Texada limestone. The specification “man sized rock” survives today in many 
contracts, and denotes a sized material used in the sulphite process. 

A lifetime association with the pioneer aspects of the pulp and paper industry 
in British Columbia was the opening wedge that Fred Beale used to introduce 
Texada Limestone into every pulp mill in the Puget Sound area. Those initial 
movements created markets that have provided Texada with revenue dollars without 
interruption for twenty-five years. Agricultural limestone was another first, stucco 
from white limestone still another, and Texada limestone became part of the 
economic pattern of the Province. The quarry work boats were familiar sights. The 
Neekis, workboat extraordinary, then the Elsie, became household words. 

So the 1930’s passed, vision and work and growth to a culmination in 1940 
when the Balfour Guthrie & Co. Ltd. purchased the now extensive Beale holdings 
and continued their operation, servicing the markets developed over the difficult 
years. 

During these years the Marble Bay Quarry lay abandoned, its contours softened 
by the growth of grass and vines on the quarry floor. It remained in this state 
until October, 1945, when it was activated by W. S. “Stan” Beale, Fred’s son. With 
a working background in the quarries Stan Beale entered the limestone field sub¬ 
sequent to service with the Royal Canadian Engineers. In 1944 he started a quarry 
in the vicinity of Priest Lake and hauled limestone for shipment out of Marble Bay. 
In October of 1945 his small operation was moved to the old Marble Bay Quarry. 
Over the years ideas were developed and markets expanded until by 1950 there 
was a volume of 100,000 tons annually. The first mechanical separation of “man 
sized rock” other than by a fixed grizzly was successfully initiated. 

During the busy and demanding production years, a measure of thought was 
given to Texada’s future and various properties were acquired. In 1954 these pro¬ 
perties were purchased by the Ideal Cement Company of Denver, Colorado, after 
the most intensive and comprehensive geological survey ever made by any Company 
on Texada. The Marble Bay Quarry was operated by W. S. Beale until January, 
1958, when the Ideal Cement purchased the remaining assets and contracts of the 
Beale Company and built the modern plant existing today. 

It is perhaps significant that, contrary to general patterns, no promotional 
activities were ever associated with the Beale operations. No investor’s dollars were 
asked or taken and no shares were ever sold. The Companies created capital out of 
production and personal effort, that was not without sacrifice. Perhaps the solid 
permanent industries of Van Anda today are a fitting justification of these 
pioneer efforts. 

Along with the advance in the limestone industries, logging took a back seat 
no longer. It was in the period following 1942 that logging was to advance to its 
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most busy period. Timber was in demand and logging camps sprang up in many 
sections of the Island. Robertson & Hackett, a well-known Vancouver firm, brought 
men and equipment in and opened up many untouched areas. 

Their holdings were later acquired by Martin Fogarascher, who established his 
camp at the head of Gillies Bay. The story of Martin Fogarascher’s venture into the 
l°§gi n g business is a most unusual one, starting when he arrived in Vancouver 
from his native Austria upon completion of his education. Music was his main 
interest and for some time he played his violin with Vancouver orchestras. However, 
with Hitler’s march into Austria, all export of funds from his country terminated 
abruptly, and Fogarascher decided he should find ways and means of earning his 
living in British Columbia. He examined the local scene and concluded that logging 
was British Columbia’s basic industry and one which offered the opportunity he 
was seeking. In a few years he acquired his own logging operation in partnership with 
Reg Fry, which reached its successful conclusion in the sale of the camp to Texada 
Iron Mine, and timber and equipment to S. P. P. Logging Company Limited, 
operated by Elmer Paton and Gordon Pillat. Martin Fogarascher by this time was 
married to the former Eileen Vernon, and now devotes his energies to cattle 
ranching in the Kamloops district. 

One of the best known figures on the Island and a civic leader in Van Anda 
is Captain H. W. G. Harrison, who at Shelter Point and Pocahontas Bay has 
successfully operated a logging camp for many years. “Cap” Harrison is a man of 
many parts, whose enthusiasm and drive have sparked many local ventures in 
sports and other activities which make up part of the Island’s social life today. 

Lower Gillies Bay also was to become a busy centre where Texada Logging 
Company operates a spic and span camp that is a credit to Okie Nyvall and Walter 
Edlund, co-owners of this prosperous outfit. 

Many local men have formed their own logging companies, and such names 
as Woodhead Brothers and Van Anda Logging Company Limited which is operated 
by A1 Matson and Bob Jones prove that opportunity is where you find it. 

Large operators have flourished at Cook’s Bay further east on Texada’s western 
shore, while Brian Thompson, better known as “Breezy” Thompson a former ice 
hockey star, operates a sawmill and logging show below Davies Bay. Many other 
small operators, among them Dahl & Fretts, H & W Logging, Gillies Bay Logging, 
etc., have flourished wherever they could find small stands of timber and a booming 
ground. The problem of adequate booming grounds is always present, with few 
sheltered harbours being available where logs can be safely held. This makes the 
industry a difficult one for the small operator and many a boom' has been lost 
on Texada’s rocky shore when sudden gales have caught small boats trying to 
reach a safe harbour with the hard won results of long hours of labour. 

The timber on the Island is, of course becoming scarcer but it seems probable 
that some of the camps will operate for a considerable number of years yet, and 
the wail of the power saw will be a familiar reminder of the local forest industry. 

Another contribution to the enterprises of Texada by the forests of the Island 
is the huckleberry. On an Island which has gained a reputation as a centre of heavy 
industry it is interesting to note that there also exists one of the most unusual 
methods of earning a living. 

This business requires only a means of transportation, preferably a jeep, a willing 
man to roam the woods and, of course, the ability to work for himself and manage 
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his own time. If one can fill these requirements, and both men and women have 
done so, one can qualify as a “Brush picker” or a gatherer of “Huck” which is 
short for “Huckleberry” or wild Blueberry, or, to use its Latin name Vacinium 
Ovatus. This shiny green leafed bush flourishes in the shade of the first growth 
timber and is prized, not for its small blue fruit, but for the waxlike glossy leaf 
which brings a good price as a background for floral wreaths and displays where 
any floral arrangements are used. The “Huck” or “Brush” is cut or broken off in 
sprays which are bound together to form a small bunch of predetermined weight. 
The bunches are assembled in bales, which, when protected by evergreens as an 
outside cover and stiffened with light pieces of cut sapling, are carried out to the 
picker’s car or truck and shipped via water to Vancouver. 

The sale of brush varies with the seasons and with the maturing of the plants 
themselves, but when the demand is good, bales of Texada Huckleberries are shipped 
to all parts of Canada and the United States. It is believed a New Westminster 
florist pioneered this industry, when owing to the shortage of certain ferns, the 
value of glossy-leafed bush, which is said to be of particularly good quality on 
Texada Island, was discovered. 

With the impetus in logging, which destroys the necessary shade for this brush, 
and with increased picking, the finding of huckleberries has become more difficult 
with the passing years, and it takes determination plus knowledge of the country 
to make a living as a brushcutter. However, there is a certain method of cutting 
this plant, in that the lower branches are always left, so that in time the bush will 
grow again which allows for perpetuation. Many people have made a good living 
at this unusual industry. Women have followed this type of work as a means of 
making extra pin money and while this is becoming less easy there are still some 
who do so. Certainly there are few healthier and freer occupations than that of 
the brush cutter, and they do have an independence that would seem to make this 
an ideal occupation for the person who likes to work alone and is willing to roam the 
hills in search of good areas where the huckleberry grows in abundance. 

One of the most serious problems confronting the town of Van Anda was the 
question of a water supply. 

The Marble Bay Mine in the early 1900’s had installed a wood stave pipe line 
and forty years later the townsite was still using this to bring water from Priest 
Lake. The condition of the line after all these years can be well imagined, and it 
was a common thing to be out of water for days at a time. This was a real hardship, 
and all the residents who lived in the area will recall the days of voluntary labour 
which were spent patching and repairing a line that was decayed beyond all hope. 

The situation was acute and while some of the older residents were willing to 
accept the condition as inevitable, the opening of the Little Billie Mine and the 
efforts of other interested residents started the first Water Board. This created 
enough interest to find ways and means of installing a new pipe line from Priest 
Lake. The management of the Billie Mine donated some pipe and sufficient funds 
were raised by levy to purchase more. The backbreaking job of carrying and 
installing this line in the rough country between Van Anda and Priest Lake is 
one that will always be remembered by those who did this work. 

The job was completed by voluntary labour and a good water system serves 
the town of Van Anda today, and also serves as a tribute to the people who solved 
a difficult and trying problem. 
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In the year 1940 oil or gasoline lamps were the usual thing with only a few 
homes boasting a 32 volt gas-driven lighting plant. Shortly before the Little Billie 
Mine ceased operation, the Van Anda Light and Power Co. Limited was formed 
by A1 Waters, a local businessman. Taking over the Mine power plant and facilities, 
Van Anda Light & Power Co. Limited brought the first public utilities to Texada, 
and furnished the residents of Van Anda with power for lighting and small appli¬ 
ances. One of the great steps forward for the Island came as a whole in 1955. The 
town of Westview, which had been chronically short of power as the operations of 
the Powell River Company expanded, had contacted the B.C. Electric Company 
with the view of bringing power to their growing community. 

There seemed no hope that Texada could be be included, nor was there any 
thought on the part of the B.C. Electric Company to do so. However, a group of 
Island residents invited officials of the power company to visit the Island and to 
assess the present and future possibilities in this respect. This visit took place, and 
it was with some interest that members of the B.C. Electric saw the varied operations 
in iron mining and limestone quarrying. Matters developed and it was with con¬ 
siderable joy and amazement that the residents of Texada were told that underwater 
transmission lines would be laid to provide power for local homes and industry. 
This was a most significant step forward for the Island which, today enjoys all the 
benefits and conveniences that come with the use of electricity. Local industries 
were freed from the problem of generating their own power and the local homes 
were now on a par with those in the city. The B.C. Electric finalized the purchase 
of Van Anda Light & Power Ltd. on July 11, 1955, and the B.C.E. power was 
used in Texada on December 19, 1956. 

The only thing that hasn’t kept pace with the growing industrial activity on 
Texada Island are the roads. Perhaps the Government cannot forgive the trouble 
caused by the Texada Scandal in bygone years. Although there were about 450 cars 
on the Island in 1958, they are still splashing their way through potholes, and curving 
and twisting through narrow wagon trails that cross the Island. 

The industrial potentialities of Texada so reviewed now make it practical to look 
at the Island and its life in its most recent period of expansion, the period since 1940. 

The Island in 1940 did not show much evidence of change over the past ten 
years — Pacific Lime and B.C. Cement continued to operate at the north end 
of Texada and F. J. Beale carried on the limestone quarry at Van Anda. There 
was some logging on the Island by individuals but nothing on a large scale. 

The sale of the property of F. J. Beale to Olympic Portland Cement Company 
of London, for whom Balfour Guthrie Co. (Canada) Ltd., of Vancouver were 
agents, took place in 1940 and the work continued on as before giving a fairly 
steady payroll for the town of Van Anda. It is interesting to note that during the 
First World War industry on Texada became very quiet, but during the Second 
World War great need was felt for limestone and logs, so that from 1940 on it can 
be said that there was definitely an industrial awakening on the Island. However, 
it is also interesting to note that at this time there were so few school children in 
Van Anda that there was some question as to the possibility of keeping the school 
open, a situation which was to be quickly changed in the near future. 

In 1944 a large cruiser tied up at Van Anda wharf on its return to Vancouver 
from a prospecting trip to the northern coast. The leader of this party, Lester Prosser, 
contacted George McLeod, who held the mineral claims on the long closed “Little 
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Billie” Mine and the results of this chance meeting fed to die re-opening of the 
property. This was of great local interest and as the rejuvenation of the mine con¬ 
tinued, new families with children moved in. All this led to an upswing in local 
affairs, and at this same period the demand for timber was bringing larger logging 
operators who were willing to go further inland for Texada’s forest wealth. The 
Vancouver Daily Province in October of 1958 reported that Lester Prosser had died 
as a result of an accident in the interior of British Columbia, but he will be 
remembered by many residents of Van Anda of the 1940’s as a figure of dash 
and colour. 

The fortunes of the Island were on the upswing and steady employment was 
bringing money in for all local men who were willing to work. The logging and 
the work of the Little Billie Mine was an encouraging sign which attracted secondary 
business, and new stores began to open offering better facilities to the housewives. 
The limestone quarries, which had been until this time, a hand operated type of 
industry, now found that they must keep up with the times, and the period between 
1940 and 1950 saw a considerable improvement in methods and much modern 
mechanical equipment brought in to put into effect new ideas in the quarrying 
and processing of limestone. 

The general prosperity of this period was soon to reflect in the number of 
cars owned on the Island, and by an interesting number of new homes which had 
to be built to house the people who were engaged in the many new logging camps, 
and also the secondary businesses which were springing up as a result of the new 
activities. Schooling for the ever-increasing number of children was becoming a 
problem, and it was now evident that new accommodations would be necessary. A 
new secondary school was opened at Davie Bay in 1949. Davie Bay was, before this 
time, inhabited by one family, but the upsurge in logging had created a small com¬ 
munity, typical of logging on the Island, which now produced fifteen million feet 
of timber a year, taken out by thirteeen separate companies employing close to 
one hundred men. 

All this prosperity and industry was to receive a yet greater addition in 1951 
when American interests started to investigate the long silent iron ore deposit on 
the west coast, which had figured so prominently in the late 1880’s. This was to 
prove more than a rumour and Gillies Bay, which had up to this time been a quiet 
and peaceful summer resort with one logging camp, now became a hive of industry 
as a large campsite was quickly set up and a well-organized open pit type of 
operation was developed in 1952. Deep sea docks were built, and a crushing and 
stock piling programme soon reached the production stage. This was a great stride 
forward in the economy of Texada Island as a completely new community was 
established, and a new and substantial payroll was added to that of the lime quarries 
and logging camps. Texada was booming, and no man needed to be out of work 
if he was willing to pull his load. One development followed another, and in the 
1950’s Pacific Lime Co. installed a new belt loading system, and crushing plant 
which further increased the Island payroll. 

The one discordant note in the progress of the local industry was to make 
itself heard in 1952 when the Little Billie Mine was closed and the machinery 
shipped out. However, the local labour picture was not much affected, as the lime¬ 
stone quarries and the iron mine absorbed any of the employees of the “Billie” 
who wished to remain on the Island, and the general level of prosperity continued 
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with the climbing prices for timber and full employment for all. The plant at 
Beale Quarries Ltd. at this time, 1951, entered into a new expansion plan which 
saw the erection of a belt loading system for the speedier handling of limestone 
products, and W. S. Beale was also busily engaged in carrying on the work his 
father pioneered at Van Anda. Mr. Beale operated in Marble Bay on the site of the 
Powell River quarry, and this operation added a steady payroll to Van Anda’s already 
healthy labour market. 

This was the picture in the early 1950’s. Texada represented one of the busiest 
industrial areas on the coast; logging, quarrying and mining were all at the peak 
of their activity. 

Another company who became interested in Texada was Superior Cement of 
Seattle who carried out an extensive diamond drilling programme southeast of 
Van Anda, at Raven Bay, in an area which fifty years ago was thriving as a mining 
area. Each day seemed to bring news of some further development for the future 
yet greater events were stirring and the participants were from a far more distant 
part of the world than any of the aforementioned companies who were interested 
in iron or limestone. 

In November, 1955, a delegation of French industrialists, then unidentified, 
visited the Island in a diesel yacht borrowed from one of Vancouver’s leading 
business figures. These men examined all the limestone properties on the Island 
and departed without comment. Three months later the negotiations were announced 
between Lafarge Cement Company of France, and Balfour Guthrie & Company 
for the purchase of Beale Quarries Limited whose large limestone holdings were 
situated one mile east of Van Anda. Lafarge, whose interests consisted of twenty-six 
cement plants in Europe and Africa, announced that they would construct a cement 
plant on Lulu Island in the Vancouver area and that Texada would supply the raw 
limestone for the operation. Plans for a modern high tonnage crushing operation 
were drawn up with engineers and draftsmen from the parent company coming 
to Vancouver for the joint planning of the plants at Lulu Island and Texada. 
Heavy duty drilling equipment with large capacity shovels and trucks were pur¬ 
chased, and within nine months a steel and concrete crushing plant and a concrete 

barge loading dock were completed. This operation, which is engineered to load 
large and small rock as needed, offers steady employment to a crew of local men 

who make their homes in Van Anda and contribute greatly to the prosperity of 

the community. r 7 

An amusing sidelight on this construction was the many nationalities involved. 
French engineers were in charge of the job, but the contract was awarded to a 
British firm, Laing & Company. This latter firm employed many men lately arrived 
from England still speaking with the strong accents of their birthplace. The broad 
burr of Scotland and the flat voice of a Yorkshireman would try to explain something 
m a puzzled Frenchman who wouldn’t have any idea what they were talking 
about — it was necessary many times for a Canadian to play the role of interpreter. 

Meanwhile the Ideal Cement Company had now reached the stage where they 
were prepared to operate their limestone holdings which they had acquired from 
W. S. Beale, and in 1958 constructed a crushing and loading plant in Marble Bay 
adjacent to the old Powell River quarry. The limestone comes from a property 
where the crumbling remains of the log house built by Alfred Raper can still be 
seen. Thus we see a modern operation taking place close to where one of the early 
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settlers first located. The faith of these early pioneers was to be justified not by the 
mining of gold, but from the limestone that seemed to the early prospector to be 
a worthless rock. It is also interesting to note that one of the first vertical kilns for 
lime burning on Texada stands today within a few feet of the crushing plant of 
Ideal Cement in Marble Bay. 

The year 1958 showed a steady and growing prosperity on Texada Island with the 
mining of iron ore, the processing of raw limestone, and the burning of lime giving 
steady employment to the local residents. Logging is still a prime factor in the 
Island economy, but it is thought that this industry will diminish as the available 
timber claims are worked out. However, as we look to the future mention should 
be made of the fine stands of second growth which seem to ensure a continuation 
of this industry at some future time. The future may hold many new surprises 
as the possibilities of further iron ore workings are promising. Limestone is, and 
undoubtedly will be, the leading product of Texada, which is fast becoming the 
main source of supply for the northern area of Washington and British Columbia. 
This is the future of an island which is unlike any of the other pleasant spots in 
the Gulf of Georgia it is an island of heavy industry and production, and it 
holds a unique place in the history of British Columbia. 

From the early discovery of iron by Harry Trim to highly mechanized operations 
in limestone, iron ore and logging, Texada has always had high hopes for the future, 
and this spirit has not diminished over the years. The copper and gold mines may 
yet be reopened, and the hard rock miners return, as they did in the early days; 
meanwhile, there is timber to be felled and the ore and limestone to be blasted and 
crushed and loaded for the consumers who depend on this raw material. On with 
the job and keep the wheels rolling, for big things lie ahead. 

In reviewing the past sixty years on Texada, it is interesting to compare the 
present day living conditions with those which the earlier inhabitants of the Island 
enjoyed. 

The mining of precious metals does not appear to hold the same promise as 
in the days of the early 1900’s. The extraction of iron ore at Texada Mines continues 
and may do so for many years to come. It may even prove to be the forerunner of 
more activity as other iron deposits are known to exist. 

The limestone industry is certainly the most likely to continue in the future 
as the Texada limestone is the largest deposit in the northwest and should hold its 
place in the ever-growing industrial development of British Columbia. 

The future of the Island would appear fairly good as there should be some more 
logging in addition to the earlier-mentioned industries. 

The stability of these industries is reflected by the appearance of well-built 
modern houses fitted with all electrical appliances and automatic oil furnaces, and 
these items make a marked contrast with some of the early log structures, a few 
of which still remain on the Island. 
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T EXADA Island is a partially submerged ridge paralleling the mainland at a 
distance of three to five miles. It has a length of 30 miles, a maximum width 
of five and one-half miles, and and average of about three miles. The shore 
lines are indented by few deep bays, and except for Long Beach on the east coast, 
and around Gillies Bay, and for some distance north on the west coast, consist 
mostly of low rocky cliffs worn and broken by the incessant action of the ocean. 

The southern portion of the Island consists of a single steep-sided, rock-crested 
ridge rising from the water’s edge on both shores and culminating at an elevation 
of 2,892 feet in a rocky point known as Mt. Shepherd. 

In the central part of the Island, the highland which continues northward from 
Mr. Shepherd broadens out, becomes more irregular, and is interrupted on both 
slopes by wide depressions. The prominent elevations here are: Mt. Davies on the 
west coast, 2,484 ft.; and Mt. Grant, 2,450 ft.; and Pocahontas Mt., 1,800 ft. on the 
east coast. North and west of Pocahontas Mountain, the general elevation sinks 
abruptly several hundred feet, and from this point to the northern end of the Island, 
the relief is comparatively low. 

The high rugged peaks and ridges that characterize the southern portion of 
the Island are replaced by round-topped, although often cliff-bordered hills and 
ridges, none exceeding 1,000 ft. in height, separated by low-lying rough areas. 
Surprise Mt., a long ridge rising in steep, often precipitous slopes, from the west 
coast to a height of nearly 1,000 ft., is the most conspicuous elevation in the northern 
portion of the Island. Comet Mt., south of Raven Bay, attains a height of 750 ft., 
and other lower elevations occur at intervals. 

As Texada is nowhere more than six miles in width and is usually much less 
the streams are necessarily short and small, and many of them are intermittent, 
drying up completely during the summer season. Probably the largest stream on 
the Island is that emptying into Lower Gillies Bay. Another stream of some im¬ 
portance is that draining Kirk Lake. It follows a zigzag course across the Island, 
collecting on its way the waters of Priest and Emily Lakes, then bending northward, 
empties into Van Anda Bay. Small permanent streams each draining a few square 
miles empty into Raven, Pocahontas, Northeast, and Anderson Bays on the east 
coast, and into Cook, Davis, and Gillies Bay among others, on the west coast. 

Lakes and ponds occur somewhat plentifully in the low northern portion of the 
Island, and occasionally in the high ridgy southern portion. Priest Lake and its 
continuation, Spectacle Lake, situated in an east-west depression one and one-half 
miles south of Van Anda, have a length of one and one-half miles, and form the 
largest body of water on the Island. Other lakes of some size are Cranberry, draining 
into Gillies Bay; Paton and Myrtle, emptying northward into Raven Bay on the 
east coast. 

The principal bays on the Island of sufficient size to afford shelter to steamers 
are Blubber Bay on the north coast, Sturt Bay and Anderson Bay on the east coast, 
and Gillies Bay on the west. Blubber Bay, a rounded indentation about a half mile 
deep in the northern end, forms an excellent harbour for small steamers. It is said 
that Blubber Bay received its name from the whaling that was carried on there in 
earlier days than the writer has information about. There is little doubt that whales 
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were in abundance in the waters surrounding Texada Island during the early years 
of the Twentieth Century, and whalers took a heavy toll. Many of the present 
residents vividly remember the whaling boats anchoring the dead mammals in 
Blubber Bay until they had a sufficient number for a tow to the nearest whaling 
station. Until just recently there were large rendering kettles on the beach at Blubber 
Bay, said to have been used by the Indians. Since this time Blubber Bay developed 
into one of the busiest seaports on the coast, shipping limestone, lime products, 
and lumber. 

Sturt Bay, the largest opening on the east coast, is a narrow, rock-walled inlet 
nearly a mile in length. At low water the inner portion is a succession of pools 
separated by rocky ledges. These rocky ledges are an ideal hunting ground for 
oysters, which even today are plentiful. The shores of this inner portion of Sturt 
Bay are well timbered and bushy, making a natural habitat for deer, racoon, and 
otter — the only larger mammals on the Island. The deer, which have been hunted, 
shot at, hit by cars, run over by trucks, and murdered by pitlampers, are still 
plentiful, but smaller than those found on the mainland. However, the strain has 
improved somewhat in the past few years by an effort on the part of the Game 
Department and the gun clubs to restock. 

Marble Bay, a small opening to the south of Sturt Bay, is well sheltered; in 
fact until the building of the small boat harbour at Westview it was the only 
complete shelter in twenty-eight miles of coast. Marble Bay received its name from 
the quarrying of building marble, much of which was used in the old Vancouver 
Hotel, Georgia at Granville, and the old Vancouver Post Office, Granville at 
Hastings, and also in several buildings in Victoria. The first steamer dock on 
Texada Island was built on the east shore of Marble Bay where Union Steamship 
and C.P.R. vessels tied up. The coal bunkers just above the dock were used to 
store fuel for the steam boilers at the Marble Bay Mine. 

Van Anda Bay, a short distance south of Sturt Bay, has been the site of three 
government wharves. The first was built in the early 1900’s, the last in 1949. These 
docks have been silent witnesses to the comings and goings of characters from 
every walk of life. They played a very necessary part in the movement in and out 
of much old and battered and much new mining, logging, and quarrying machinery. 
One of them watched the disaster of the S.S. Cheslakee January 7, 1914, when seven 
lives were lost, and also the destruction by fire of Van Anda’s business section on 
three occasions. This is not a well-sheltered bay, and in severe storms cannot be used. 

Anderson Bay, near the southern tip of Texada, is a long fiord-like inlet with 
steep rock walls possessing the characteristics of a flooded valley. During the early 
years of the present century quarrying was carried on in Anderson Bay, but today 
logging is the only industry. 

Gillies Bay on the west coast is a large shallow water bay about two miles wide 
and a mile deep. It is not well protected, but along with its neighbour Shelter Point 
affords fair shelter at various points from most of the prevailing winds. Gillies Bay 
and Shelter Point have enjoyed a well-rounded out logging, mining, and summer 
resort history and are gaining in popularity every day. Their shores bristle with gin 
poles and dump machines used to dump logs to great advantage during the summer 
months and when used from October to May usually end up with logs scattered 
to the four winds. Gillies Bay is also the site of the home camp of Texada Mines, 
Limited, which is operating to capacity at present. There are newcomers every year 
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TEXADA 


for the summer season, and the new summer and permanent homes far outnumber 
the old places of a few years ago. 

With the exception of the peaks and summits of some of the higher elevations, 
Texada was originally well forested throughout its whole length, and timber re-* 
sources are still considerable despite the amount that has been cut for commercial 
purposes and the loss in earlier years by forest fires. The principal industries on 
Texada are mining, limestone quarrying and processing and logging. Agriculture 
at one time was considered important according to earlier writing, but is practically 
non-existent today other than the raising of foodstuffs for private use. 

The climate taken as a whole is scarcely surpassed on the north Pacific Coast. 
It is generally mild and dry in summer with the usual persistent rainfall in winter. 
Being bordered on one side by the higher ranges of Vancouver Island and on the 
other by the mountainous backdrop of the mainland its recorded rainfall is low in 
comparison to other parts of the coast. The heat is never excessive as Texada is 
narrow and exposed everywhere to the tempering ocean breezes. 

At the last census the total population came to 1150 persons. There are five 
hundred automotive vehicles and Texada sports fifty-seven miles of government 
roads and many, many miles of private and logging roads. 
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TEXADA SLEEPS 

The darkness comes — the night draws near 
And ’neath the tall trees timid deer 

In green ferns thick await the dawn, 

The watchful buck — the frightened fawn 
Safe once again. 

The shadows fall — and at the mine 

The pit with black of night is filled; 

And by the shores of placid lakes 

The swallow’s sweet song now is stilled 
’Til morning sun. 

On mountains high — in valleys deep — 

The island breezes lull to sleep 

Those loved by God — and in the bay, 

The moon-flecked waves have ceased their play, 
Texada sleeps — 
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